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The materials for this sheet were scuttered and buried in a mass of age reports, Parliamentary returns, and other documents of the kind, with standard 


works of history or travel. 


After they hud been collected together, many discrepancies were discovered, which could not be reconciled by the original 


authorities ; and great pains have been taken to test the conflicting statements, of figures or facts, by reference to commercial circulars relative to actual 


dealings in trade, and conversation with the most intelligent mercantile men. 


Yet even that labour cannot be deemed to have removed every error : none 


which 


Let us instance, not invidious 


but those who engage in such tasks can have any conception how insuperable is the difficulty of obtaining pant accuracy; even years of F per 
y: 


investigation, and the repeated touches of successive editions, do not always suffice. 


, but for illustration, the wor 


occurs to everybody as the authority in such matters—the Commercial ‘Dictionary of Mr. M-Culloch, whose name is a voucher for painstaking 
correction: in our dealing with the materials, the recently-published Supplement of that useful work of course passed through our hands; and the 
concentrated attention to one among the many things of which it treats, detected some remarkable errors in that one article—“ SuGaR”: the imports of East 
India Sugar are there represented to be generally under 25,000 tons ; whereas official returns make the average of the last four years 40,000 tons, and 

the last two more than 50,000—105,500,000 kilogrammes are set down as equal to 116,050 tons, instead of 103,600—Beet- Sugar is said to be one-fourth 


of the consumption of Prussia, instead of one-ninth. 


W hen, therefore, the reader of these pages encounters anything differing from received authorities 


or preconceived notions, he must not assume that the new statement is wrong; nor refuse us the credit for that desire to be just, and the pains to be so, 
which alone we claim, in setting before him a more comprehensive digest of the subjects of our Supplement than he hus yet seen. 
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§ L—EXTENT OF THE SUBJECT. 


THe quantity of wheat annually consumed in the United Kingdom 
may be estimated at fourteen millions of quarters.* This, at 
58s. 4d. per quarter, the average price of the last year, would cost 
41,000,000/. ‘The quantity of sugar retained for home consump- 
tion in 1842 was 3,876,465 cwt.; which, at 62s. per cwt., the 
average price of 1842, (including the duty,) would cost upwards 
of 12,000,000/. The value of all the sugar consumed in a year in 
the United Kingdom would therefore appear to be almost two- 
sevenths of all the wheat consumed in a year. 

It will be apparent to every one, that an article of food consumed 
to such an extent must have become a necessary of life to a very 
numerous class of the community. This is quite as weighty a con- 
sideration as the largeness of the sum-total in estimating the im- 
portance of sugar as an article of consumption. It is not merely 
the commodity of which much is consumed, but the commodity of 
which much is consumed by a great many, that is important to the 
public. Nothing is more fallacious than the practice of stating in 
arithmetical ratios facts which cannot be ascertained, or even facts 
which have not been ascertained with sufficient certainty to war- 
rant the adoption of that method. Whatever ratios, therefore, are 
employed in the attempt now to be made to form an approximative 
estimate of the number of sugar-consumers in this country, will be 
understood to be hypothetical. : 

A great quantity of the sugar annually consumed is used with 
tea, coffee, and cocoa: the consumption of these articles, therefore, 
may aid in conjecturing the diffusion of sugar-consumers through 
society. The quantities cleared for consumption, in 1842, were— 

37,391,012 Ib. 
28,583,931 Ib. 
2,251,145 Ib. 


Our inquiries lead us to believe that the consumption of tea by 
families of the middle classes, in which no coffee is used, may 
average about 24 lb. per annum. Coffee is heavier in proportion to 
the quantity of extract it yields; and if any families used it alone, 
more might be required—say 30 lb. Cocoa may also be taken at 
301b. Ifthe consumption of these articles were confined entirely 
to the middle classes, we might say— 

Tea, at 24 lb. per family, gives 

Coffee, at 30 Ib 

Cocoa, at 30 lb 


J) ere eeecccesee 2,585,800 


Now 2,585,800 families, at 4.8 persons to the family, would, upon 
the assumption that all families consumed about the same quantity, 
give 12,611,840 individuals, using tea, coffee, or cocoa. As the 
stimulating qualities of tea and coffee limit the quantity which 
each individual can consume, the average per family is not likely to 
increase as we ascend to the wealthier classes ; on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that it must be materially diminished as we 
descend to the less affluent classes. The number of individuals 
habitually using tea, cocoa, or coffee, as stated above, is therefore 


1,558,000 families, 
952,762 
75,038 


* Mr. M‘Culloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, published in 1835, estimated the 
cousumption of wheat at twelve millions of quacters. 
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out of question too low an estimate. Viewed as an index of the 


number of habitual sugar-consumers, however, it must be taken 
into account that many of the poorer classes drink their tea or 
coffee without sugar. Making every allowance, it is difficult, with 
the facts now stated before us, to estimate the number of persons 
in the United Kingdom in 1842 who habitually used sugar along 
with tea, coffee, or cocoa, at a lower figure than thirteen mil- 
lions. The population of the United Kingdom, by the census 
of 1841, was nearly 27,000,000: thirteen millions would give 
rather less than one-half of the community as daily sugar 
consumers. The number of those who use it occasionally in 
puddings, in different kinds of drink, and in the food of chil- 
dren or invalids, is considerably greater. Any person who looks 
to the habits of the industrious classes may be convinced that 
the use of sugar is very general. In the large towns of the ma- 
nufacturing-districts, there are grocers, no contemptible part of 
whose income is derived from couples of ounces of tea with cor- 
responding quantities of sugar purchased weekly by females from 
the smaller towns in the neighbourhood, when they come to deliver 
in their work to the great manufacturers. The growing number of 
houses in which artisans are supplied with tea or coffee instead of the 
beer they used to drink at meals, in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, &c., 
is another indication of the extent to which sugar is consumed by 
the less affluent classes. Perhapsa more striking indication still, is 
the allowance of an ounce per diem to paupers: the dietary scales 
of poor-houses under the new Poor-law are not on such an extra- 
vagant footing as to lead us to expect any thing in them which may 
not be considered as a necessary of life. 

From the consideration of the aggregate amount of sugar annu- 
ally consumed, let us turn to take into account its commercial im- 
portance. In 1840, there were imported into the United Kingdom 
4,035,845 cwt. of sugar; 229,511 cwt. of raw sugar, and 235,048 
cwt. of refined sugar were exported.{ ‘The sugar imported gave 
employment to nearly 141,000 tons of shipping from the West Indies, 
to 30,000 from Mauritius, to 26,000 from Bengal, and to 36,000 from 
other sugar-exporting countries. The sugar exported gave em- 
ployment to about 23,000 tons of shipping sailing to our colo- 
nies in the West Indies and North America, to Russia, Prussia, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. It is impossible to 
state in figures the amount of home labour set in motion by the 
purchase, manufacture, and transport of so large a quantity of 
sugar. The 3,594,832 cwt. of 1840, the 4,208,324 cwt. of 1841, 
and the 4,699,261 cwt. of 1842, represent a corresponding value 
of British industry. The tonnage employed in the trade is an 
index of the sailors, ship-builders, provision-dealers, and others 
to whom it gave employment. ‘The mere refining of the sugar 
is a considerable manufacture. 

There is yet another point of view in which sugar falls to be 
considered—as a source of revenue to the State. The Government 
revenue derived from this article of consumption alone was, 10 
1840, 4,449,033/.; in 1841, 5,049,189/.; in 1842, 4,884,4151. § 

These considerations are enough to show the national import- 
ance of sugar. It is for the interest of the State that a branch of 
consumption which yields so large a contribution to the aggregate 


t Tables of Revenue, &c., p. 62. 
’ Tables of Revenue, &c., p. 63. 
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revenue should continue to increase; it is for the interest of our 
merchants, manufacturers, shipowners, and all whom they employ, 
that so extensive and profitable a branch of commerce should 
flourish ; it is for the interest of the whole community that an 
article so generally consumed, for which there is such a universal 
taste, should be as cheap and plentiful as possible. The attain- 
ment of an abundant and cheap supply of sugar is the great object: 
it lies at the bottem of the other two. The cheaper the sugar, 
and the greater its consumption, the more flourishing will be the 
trade to which it gives tise. In proportion as the habitual con- 
sumers of sugar increase, Government will find it more easy by mode- 
rate and judicious duties to derive a large and steady revenue from it. 
“How can sugar be made and kept cheap?” is the great question. 
But another, of certainly not inferior importance, is indissolubly 
associated with it. Sugar, like most other Tropical products, was 
long exclusively, and still is to a great extent, produced by the 
labour of slaves. But the moral sense of the British nation has 
declared that within its dominions slavery shall not exist, and that 
the national energies shall be tasked to abolish slavery throughout 
the world. The problem, therefore, which we have undertaken to 
solve, is of a complex nature—" How is sugar to be made cheap by 
Sree labour ?” 





§ I.—PRICE AND CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tue following table shows the population of the United Kingdom 
in the years 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841; and the average 
amount of sugar annually retained for consumption during the 


decennial period terminating with each of those years. 
Ananual average Con- 


Population. sumption of Sugar 
for ten years. 
JBOI ..ccrccccveccceccsess 15,472,048..........00006 1,062,504 
BBL Biicisicscsistesesseus’ 17,964,303.........000006 2,712,585 
EEE codvenveecccsenccraun 20,963,666...........0066 2,297,897 
BIDE swssenccewseccenccuny 24,133,412........00eeree 3,423,042 
NR x xnscnicrceacenonntt’ 96,766,161" .....0..000053 3,923,052 


From 1801 to 1811, there was an increase of 1,650,081 cwt. in the 
average annual consumption of sugar ; from 1811 to 1821, there was 
a falling-off of 424,688 cwt.; from 1821 to 1831, there was an increase 
of 1,126,155 cwt ; from 1821 to 1831 there was an increase of 
500,011 cwt. The increase of the average from 1801 to 1811 was 
in part occasioned by the use of sugar in the distilleries, during 
1809, 1810, and 1811; and the falling-off from 1811 to 1821 would 
probably have been greater but for the same cause in the years 
1812, 1813, and 1814. The average annual consumption of the 
ten years ending in 1841 exceeds the annual average consumption 
of the ten years ending in 1801 by 2,857,548 cwt.: the annual 
increase, if equally distributed, would have been 766,887 for each 
decennial period. The increase of consumption during the last 
decennium is, therefore, below the average, although the increase of 
oo has been rather greater than that of those which pre- 
ceded it. What has given this partial check to the extended con- 
sumption of sugar? 

Tn 1834, the sluves in the West Indies were converted into ap- 
prentices; in 1838, they were emancipated: the consequence was a 
reduction in the quantity of sugar produced in these colonies. This 
diminution of the supply was only in part compensated by the in- 
creased production of India. The differential duties prevented the 
introduction of foreign sugar to supply the deficiency, and prices 
of course rose. The extent to which supply was diminished and 
prices raised appears from the following table. 























East India Average 
West India and Total Prices. 
Sugar. Mauritius ae Dat 
Sugar. paid. 
Three Years of Slave Labour. Cut. Cwt. Cwt. s. a 
BBB... soccccccccccceseocs 4,103,800 654,960 | 4,758,760 | 47 8 
MIPB. cc ncevtccecesccence 3,773,456 701,880 | 4,475,336 | 52 8% 
TBGB......cccrcercccecere 3,646,205 737,640 | 4,383,845 {53 5} 
Three Years of Apprenticeship} 
1ODB...ccccccccrecccccece 3,524,209 771,880 | 4,296,089 | 58 9 
1836...... cccccccccccececs 3,001,791 720,930 | 4,322,771 | 63 8 
TES .occccssccvccscccesce 3,306,775 1700 | 4,131,475 | 61 94 
‘Three Years of Free Labour. 
1839. ... 20006 Or seceeceecs 2,824,372 | 1,131,500 | 3,155,872 | 63 8% 
1840...... eeccces eeceeece 2,214,764 | 1,027,080 | 3,231,844 | 74 24 
_ rere 2,151,217 65 3% 








The consequence is, that while the population of the United 
Kingdom has gone on increasing during the ten years from 1831 to 
1841, the supply of sugar has fallen off for the latter part of that 
period. The quantity retained for home-consumption in each of 
the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, has been below the decennial ave- 
rage: in 1838, it was 3,909,660 cwt.; in 1839, it was 3,825,599 
cwt.; in 1840, it was as low as 3,594,832 cwt. This deficiency is 
little regarded by the wealthy; even the middle classes scarcely 
feel it—they have recourse to a rather lower class of sugars: it is 
upon those of the poorer classes who habitually use sugar that 
the deprivation falls. This stinting of persons who have acquired 
the habit of using sugar all can feel to be a hardship ; all can esti- 
mate the Gree feeling of being obliged to abstain from 
@p accustomed indulgence. But, apart from the annoyance of 
those who have been in the habit of using sugar and are 
obliged to forego it, there is a positive evil in the increasing 

nsamption being checked. There are many fruits in this country 

if sugar were sufficiently cheap, might be converted into 
agreeable and nourishing articles of diet, to increase and vary the 


* The Census of 184) gives 8,100,000 as the population of Ireland. 





poor man’s food. Inthe curing of fish, meats, and butter, it is 
well known that a considerable mixture of sugar with the salt pre- 
serves the original taste and juices better than salt alone. The 
custom which so many of the most intelligent and industrious arti- 
sans have contracted, of substituting tea or coffee for beer and 
ardent spirits, has been accompanied with a marked improvement 
in the tastes and habits of their class. Tea or coffee with milk and 
sugar is nourishing ; but if either of the latter ingredients be want- 
ing, it becomes more stimulant than nutritious; and the high price 
of sugar leads many among the labouring classes to use tea or 
coffee without it. As tending to increase the quantity of whole- 
some food, and to introduce harmless substitutes for ardent spirits, 
it is most desirable that sugar should be brought within the reach 
of the labouring classes. 

Most of the attempts to show the effect of high and low prices 
in extending and contracting the use of sugar, have been made upon 
too confined a scale. The fact cannot be demonstrated by reference 
to the fluctuations of prices from year to year. These minute 
differences are modified by many circumstances,—by the easy or 
distressed condition of the sugar-consumers; by the price of otherne- 
cessaries; by the long standing and strength of the habit of consuming 
sugar. When we speak of a diminution of the price of sugar bring- 
ing it within the reach of new classes of the community, we speak 
of such a marked diminution of price as followed the first intro- 
duction of the sugar-cultivation into the West Indies, and gave a 
new character to the sugar-trade. The increase wanted is not 
such an ephemeral increase as may be noted between one year and 
another, but such a steady, growing, enduring increase, as can be 
traced throughout the decennial periods from 1791 to 1841. The 
fact that an increased supply of cheap sugar will increase the num- 
ber of consumers, is proved by the whole history of the sugar-trade. 
Greatly though the quantity of sugar at present in Europe exceeds 
the quantity of Queen Elizabeth’s time, the number of those who 
desire it and cannot get it, or can only get it in insufficient quanti- 
ties, is still more augmented. “ Increase of appetite doth grow b 
what it feeds on.” Let any man once taste sugar, and he will wis 
to taste it again. This fact is known from experience ; and upon 
it may be rested the demonstration of the assertion that almost any 
increase in the quantity and cheapness of sugar will lead toa cor- 
responding extension of consumption. A very few remarks will 
show how far the community of Great Britain is from being satu- 
rated with sugar. 

To take the sum shown by the Customhouse-books to have been 
retained for home-consumption in any year as equivalent to the 
consumption of that year, would be deceptive ; we shall come nearer 
to the truth by taking the average of a number of years—say ten. 
The average annual consumption of the ten years ending 1841, was 
3,923,052 ewt., or 439,381,834 lb. This, if equally divided among 
the whole population young and old, would give 16.6 lb. per head 
per annum. Now, the allowance to paupers is (1 ounce per diem) 
223 Ib.; the allowance in the Navy, 34 1b.; the allowance to maid- 
servants, for their tea alone, about 30 lb. per annum. Observa- 
tions repeated at intervals in a middle-class family have shown 
that two children under five years of age consumed between them 
26 lb. of sugar per annum. It is probably in young people from 
seven to sixteen years of age that the capacity for sugar-absorption 
isat its maximum. An adult male of the middle-class will con- 
sume at least 50 lb. per annum. The allowance made to a washer- 
woman who “comes in” is about 2 ounces per diem, which is at 
the rate of 45 lb. per annum. The annual outlay of a middle-class 
family, consisting of father, mother, and two children under five 
years of age, has been found to be 150 lb. or 37.5 lb. per head. 
Under these circumstances, we may without fear of exaggeration 
assume the possible consumption of a community like that of Great 
Britain at 36 lb. per head for old and young, or a total of 8,602,958 
ewt., instead of 3,594,832. It having been ascertained that many 
individuals belonging to the less affluent portion of the middle- 
classes, and even to the lower classes, habitually consume more 
than double the quantity of sugar which the amount retained for 
home-consumption if equally divided would afford to each person, 
it is clear that many must abstain from it altogether. 

So far the personal consumption of sugar has alone been taken 
into account; but it must be remembered that sugar also enters 
largely into various manufactures. To say nothing of more im- 
portant branches of industry, by cheapening sugar, confec- 
tioners, preservers of meat and fish, and other traders of that 
class, might be enabled to engross a large share in the trade in 
sweets and preserved meats throughout the world. Any reader 
inclined to sneer at this source of profit, will find, by turning to 
the import and export lists of most countries, that here is a field 
in which a good deal may be earned. Indeed, no article of sale or 
barter is too insignificant to be attended to, provided the market 
be wide enough. But we shall now speak more particularly of two 
great manufactures, in which the importance of cheap sugar will be 
obvious to all. 

Suear In DIsTILLATION AND BREWING. 

With our constantly-increasing population and limited land-surface, 
@ most important extension of the use of sugar would be as a substitute 
for grain in the distilleries and breweries. It is generally estimated 
that one quarter of grain per annum is necessary for the comfortable 
subsistence of each individual. Every quarter of grain used in distilla- 
tion is equivalent to the support of a human being for twelve months. 
By a cruel law, sugar is not allowed to be used in distillation; and in 
1841, 1,000,000 quarters of grain were cc ‘sumed in the distilleries of 
this country, producing 20,000,000 gallo ~f proof-spirits. Now, the 
relative value of 1 cwt. of sugar and 1 qu. iv: of grain in the produc- 
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tion of spirits being as 12 to 20, if sugar had been used in place of 
grain, 1,000,000 quarters would have gone into general consumption, 
and 83,333 tons of sugar would have been used in their place. When 
we compare the cost, the folly of such a law seems only equalled by its 
ipjustice— 

1 million quarters grain, at 35s. per quarter ............ £1,750,000 


33,333 tons sugar, at 18/. per ton in bond............... 1,499,994 
Saving by using sugar ..........cccsssesesseseeeeees £250,006 


besides getting a much better spirit, that from sugar being the best of 
all. As distilleries work under the Excise-laws, and the duty is levied 
by gauge, there does not exist the least difficulty in allowing them to 
use sugar in bond for distillation: on the contrary, it would prevent 
smuggling. 

In 1841, 42,093,966 bushels of malt paid duty. Of this quantity, 
3,934,171 was used in distillation; leaving for public and private brew- 
ing 38,159,795; which, as 80 lb. of malt is produced by 100 lb. of 
grain, represents 45,791,554 bushels, or 5,723,944 quarters, taken out 
of the general consumption; about three-fourths of which were used 
by public brewers. 

Now the value of the malt depends on the quantity of saccharine 
matter, or sugar, itcontains. Malt-sugar has heretofore been the cheap- 
est, and cane-sugar but little used in consequence: in public brew- 
eries the use of sugar is prohibited, under severe penalties; but there 
are no restrictions on the private, and there ought to be none on the pub- 
lic brewer. A reduction in the price, say to 4d. per ]b., would bring it 
into general use for private brewing; for there is no trouble in managing 
its fermentation, (as there is with malt,) the apparatus is much more 
simple, and the beer produced of a better quality. Professor Donovan 
writes—“ To persons who have acquired an inveterate predilection for 
the abominable and varied flavours which the shill of the brewer en- 
ables him to communicate, this pure and simple drink may be less 
pleasing, but it is singular how soon the consumer acquires a high 
relish for it and prefers it to every other. There is a purity of taste 
belonging to it quite different from the indescribable jumble of tastes so 
perceptible in common ales: but it has one advantage which places it 
above all competition, and that is its lightness on the stomach ; this, 
when compared with the sickly heaviness of malt-ale, is really remark- 
able.” (Domestic Economy, p. 209.) 

One quarter of malt yields 200 lb. of sugar, and costs at present from 

56s. to 60s. ; 200 Ib. of cane-sugar, at 4d. per lb., costs 66s. 8d. ; a difference 
which, the superiority of the beer and the facility of making it from sugar 
being considered, would not be sufficient to prevent its use with the gene- 
rality of private brewers, though too great for the leviathans of London, 
Barton, or Edinburgh. Still, the public brewer would use large quanti- 
ties in conjunction with malt, to bring up the gravity of his worts: for 
instance, if in brewing for worts of 112 to 118 gravity, about the strength 
necessary for strong ale, he only procures 109, by adding 14 lb. of sugar 
per hhd. he would at once secure the desired gravity of 118; 1 lb. of 
sugar yielding a gravity of 34 per gallon. By the present law, he is 
obliged to brew an inferior beer, not being allowed to add the small 
quantity of sugar. These remarks apply with even greater force to 
molasses ; inasmuch as molasses, which is generally worth about one- 
half the price paid for sugar, would yield much more than that pro- 
portion of product to the distiller or brewer. 
a If, then, we suppose that one-fourth of the grain used in private and 
public brewing were replaced by sugar, 1,430,986 quarters, equal to 
1,192,493 of malt, would be thrown into general consumption; and 
200 Ib. of sugar being equal to one quarter of malt, 106,472 tons of 
sugar would be used in its place. The malt would yield a revenue, at 
20s. 8d. per quarter, the present duty, of 1,232,242/.; the sugar, at 201. 
per ton, a revenue of 2,129,440/. The revenue from distillation being 
levied upon the product it would not be affected, because sugar would 
be used in bond. 

The interest that has prevented the use of sugar in our distilleries and 
breweries hitherto has been that of the landed proprietors : but the events 
of the last few years have materially changed their views ; and the real 
opponents of the admission of sugar for distillation and brewing will be 
the great gin-shop and public-house interests. To distil from grain, to 
brew from malt to the greatest advantage, requires gigantic capital : 
the simplicity of doing either from sugar would enable any man with 
moderate means to commence the trade of distilling or brewing. With 
all respect, however, to the brewing aristocracy, from Barclay to Bux- 
ton,—whose names ia golden letters adorn the palaces their capital has 
dressed out with meretricious charms from St. Giles’s to Spitalfields,— 
we hold that it would be a great public benefit if the 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis were supplied from sixty breweries instead of 
six, or even if every Boniface in town and country brewed his own beer, 
and did not depend for his subsistence on selling his landlord’s. 

The benefits that would arise from the consumption of this additional 
quantity of sugar are various; we will enumerate a few of them. 

Its use in distillation and brewing is equivalent to a repeal of the 
Corn-laws on 24 million quarters of grain. 

It would sooner or later create an export-demand for an equivalent 
value in British goods. 

A large additional quantity having to be imported and the cargoes to 
pay for it exported, a corresponding amount of British shipping would 
be profitably employed. " 

‘o whatever extent it increased production in our own colonies, to 

that extent would it give employment to British capital and skill. 

An abundant and cheap supply of sugar would have the most bene- 
ficial effect on the physical and moral wellbeing of the people. It con- 
tains more nourishment in a given quantity than any other substance 
in nature: it is an anti-scorbutic; a specific for one of the most painful 
affections that afflict the children of the poor—worms. 





It appears, then, that the consumption of sugar may be immensely 
increased, and with great advantage to the community in many ways, 
provided it can be supplied at a price sufficiently low. Every sen- 
sible and permanent lowering of the price will have the effect of 
increasing the consumption more or less. The precise extent to 
which any given reduction of price will increase the consumption of 


subordinate considerations come into play. Among these, the most 
influential is the general condition of the people. No price is low 
to those who havenothing to pay with. It will appear in the 
sequel, (if, indeed, what has been already said is not sufficient,) 
that any arrangements by which sugar can be cheapened must have 
the effect of giving employment to a greater number of people—in 
the carrying and provision trades, in the manufacture of the com- 
modities exchanged for sugar, and in the manufactures into which 
sugar may advantageously be made to enter as an ingredient. The 
changes required to make sugar cheap will give people the means 
of paying the price. 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary to consider what 
are the elements of price. 





§ III—ELEMENTS OF PRICE. 


The fair price of any commodity is a sum of money that will cover 
all the charges of bringing it to market. A fair price must cover the 
wages of the labourers, the profits of the merchants, and any addi- 
tional outlay that may be necessary before the commodity can reach 
the consumer. 

The price paid for sugar by the consumer must, therefore, repay the 
cost of production in the sugar-country, the cost of transporting the 
sugar to this country, and the profits of the retail-dealers. All these 
may be lumped under the general name of the cost of production. 
If the cost of production is high, the price must be high; if it is mode- 
rate, the price will be low in proportion. Every means by which the 
cost of production can be diminished will inevitably reduce prices. 
The reduced cost of production may, in the first instance, increase the 
profits of the producer ; but these increased profits will invite competi- 
tion, and competition will lower price. 

But there is an additional charge to which sugar is liable in the 
British market—heavy customs-duties ; and they go to swell the price 
paid by the consumer. They do this to a much greater extent than 
would appear from merely adding the duty to the price in bond. By 
increasing the price, they act as a check upon consumption; and by 
diminishing the demand, they limit the number of competitors for 
supplying the market, thus diminishing one of the most powerful 
stimulants to invent means of reducing the cost of production. There 
can, therefore, be little doubt that a reduction of the duties on sugar 
would have a tendency to lower its price. 

There is a difference, however, between the two means of lowering 
price. Diminished cost of production must directly and inevitably 
lower prices. There is so much unemployed capital in this country—or 
capital bringing an insufficient return—that any trade in which profits 
can be increased by more economical methods of production will im- 
mediately attract new capital into it, and be the means of increasing 
competition and beating down prices. With or without reduced duties, 
diminished cost of production will lower prices. 

On the other hand, the effect of reducing duties, supposing nothing 
done to diminish the actual cost of production, can, beyond the mere 
subtraction of the amount of duty, only indirectly help to lower prices. 
If we attempt to throw ourselves into the wider market of the world, 
we shall soon raise the lower prices of other countries nearer to our 
own standard, unless the present supply can be immediately and much 
increased. In order that we be able to throw ourselves into the 
market of the whole world, moreover, it will be necessary that other 
nations alter their systems of revenue as well as ourselves. The pro- 
bable effect of reducing duties in lowering the price of sugar, is a 
much more complicated inquiry than the probable effect of reducing 
the cost of production. 

These are the two means by which, if at all, we are to succeed in 
lowering the price of sugar to such a degree as to bring it within the 
reach of much less opulent classes than those which at present con- 
sume it habitually. The effect of the reduction of duties can only be 
estimated after taking a review of the sugar-trade of the whole world; 
and this we propose to attempt in the first place. The effect of a re- 
duction of the cost of production, and by what means such a reduction 
can be effected, is next to be considered. This, again, will necessarily 
involve an inquiry into the actual position and future prospects of the 
British Sugar-growing Colonies; as it is there that our experiments 
as to the possibility of reducing the cost of production must, under any 
circumstances, be first made. 





§ IV.—THE SUGAR-TRADE. 


It is well known that sugar can be produced from other vegetables 
besides the cane. In France and Prussia, it is extracted from the beet- 
root; in some parts of France, from grapes; in India, from the date; in 
America, from the maple of Canada and the United States, the stalk of 
the Indian corn, and the Mexican agave. But none of these plants 
yield nearly such a quantity of saccharine matter, or so freely, as the 
sugar-cane ; none of their sugars can stand in competition with cane- 
sugar in a fair and free market. The attempts to substitute the other 
classes of sugar for that of the cane by the aid of restrictive or prohi- 
bitive duties, which have been made in different countries of Europe, 
appear everywhere to be on the eve of being abandoned. 

“The sugar-cane is, properly speaking, a Tropical plant. In the 
North of India, and in Louisiana, it is cultivated as far North as the 
30th degree of latitude; and it seems formerly to have flourished on 
the North shores of the Persian Gulf. In Louisiana, however, the 
canes are liable to suffer from early frosts, which materially diminish 
the produce; and the peculiar physical conformation of the regions 
adjoining the Persian Gulf, and lying in the nook enclosed by the 
Himalaya and the mountains of Afghanistan, raise their av 
temperature far above that which prevails in most countries on. 
same parallel of North latitude. In China, the cultivation of the cane 


does not seem to be attempted North of the Poyang Lake—about 29. 
deg. N.: the principal plantations are between and Canton, in 
Fokien, and in the islands Hainan and Formosa. In the Southern 





sugar, it would be idle to attempt to calculate beforehand, so many 


hemisphere, the cane does not appear to be, cultivated with success 
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South of 24 degrees: the sugar-plantations most remote from the 
Equator are those in the vicinity of Rio Janeiro, and in the Northern 
provinces of La Plata. The sugar-countries, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as limited to 30 deg. N. and 24 deg. S. of the Equator. They 
consist of two groups—the Western or American, which have been 
created by European skill and enterprise; the Eastern, where the 
manufacture and trade have been carried on since remote antiquity, 
but where European energy is only beginning to give them a new im- 
petus. 

In our endeavours to place before our readers as complete a view of 
the sugar-trade as our access to information permits, we shall therefore 
fix our attention principally upon cane-sugar. We will first pass in 
review the sugar-importing countries ; and under each will fall to be 
noticed any internal manufacture of sugar from other vegetables than 
the cane from which its supplies may be derived. In the second place, 
we will pass in review the sugar-exporting countries; classifying them 
under these two great groups—Ist, the countries exporting cane-sugar 
which lie West of the Cape of Good Hope; 2d, those which are to the 
East of the Cape. 

1, IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 
GREAT Brirarn. 

The Tables of Revenue, &c. for 1840, presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament, contain two tables which, as they serve to illustrate the sources 
whence Great Britain draws her supplies of sugar, and the countries to 
which the surplus not entered for consumption is reéxported, are given 


here. 
Tasce I.—Sugar Imported into the United Kingdom in 1840. 





























. Into 
Places from which bs Into 
; Great Total. 
imported. Britain. Ireland. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

British West Indies........ se eeeeeee! 2,019,934 194,830 2,214,764 
British North America, ....... eeccce | WEEE 1. 9048 esa 2,917 
Cape of Good Hope...... Cocccccece SS eres 11 
Maaritius..........0.... eo aseeoeues 545,007 |... co.cc 545,007 

British East Indies, viz.— 
482,782 | wo.eses 482,782 
it. 15,875 
73 73 
9,250 9.250 
31,918 31,918 
69,931 69,981 
2 2 
1 l 
Prater sbb60 ces cubs nse ary 304,063 | ..eceer. 304,063 
POCO Ried ..0.0ccceccccccesssceee 87,171 2,412 89,583 
Cayenne ....... eeesececerce er eeed 1,569 | ceceeeee 1,569 
United States of North America......) ML. os sini 4e.0 : 
Columbia.............. a Ee veeel 1,625 So reese's 1,625 
oe ES eres o sbnlbeswaeee’ Ree 215,962 
POER vcccs cree Enpreces ghacgere noses Eee ° 57 
De a5 nbs cknk cdpcaseess seaees 50,401 |... caves 50,401 

3,938,603 | 197,242 | 4,035,845 | 











Tasce IL.—Sugar Exported from the United Kingdom in 1840. 









































Raw Sugar. | RsFinev Suaar. 
1 
Counrrigs TO watcet ; | i The 
- natieh F | to of Actual vwrna Ley 
we. |Poreign. w + of stated |stated as 
— agar. Weight. as Raw| Raw 
; Sugar.*; Sugar. 
From Great Barrarn— Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
MIE 5 ns.0.00,00:000:00% o6tas 165 | 39,816 | 39,981 || 15,165 | 25,781 | 65,762 
Sweden and Norway.......) «ss. 1,806 1,806 769 1,307 | 3,113 
Benmark ........0..0000: acre 5,904 5,904 2 3 | 5,907 
Died. paweecees ss sh). 0200 50,570 | 50,570 142 241 | 59,811 
Germany ..........+ ‘ 56 4,392 4,448 || 2,549) 4, 8,781 
Holland........ esse | 24,398 | 24,398 145 247 |} 24,645 
Belgium ........ 1 | 40,825 | 40,826 ean see | 40,826 
France ........ eee 2,636 | 2,636 582 990 | 3,626 
Portugal, the Azor 
ase sees 400 400 969 } 1,647} 2,047 
Spain and the Canaries....| .... 4,611 4,611 || 11,910 | 20,247 | 24,853 
Gigaltar .c.cccccsecsocecti orcs 6 6 5,840 | 9,928} 9,934 
Ttaly ccecsroccscsccccecce eee 17,634 | 17,034 |} 70,066 | 119,112 | 136,146 
_ eer ie 9.700} 9,700 6,794 | 11,550 | 21,250 
Tonian Islands....... Tu eee 1,737 | 1,737 || 7,€88 | 13,070 | 14,807 
Morea and Greek Islands..| .... 186 186 1,159 | 1,970} 2,156 
MUERTE 2 ccccecescecccccce] cove 4,653 | 4,653 || 33,376 | 56,739 | 61,392 
Syria and Palestine ....... aeiee 757 757 817 | 1,389} 2,146 
BYP. ceese.s eeerooereel sees 223 223 1,052 1,788 | 2,011 
Morocco.......+.+ aumnice pane vee ones 1,432 | 2,435 | 2,435 
West Coast of Africa...... 15 605 620 339 57 1,196 
Cape of Good Hope....... coos 3,266 | 3,266 932} 1,584] 4,850 
Ht. Helena. occ .ccsccessce| coves 42 42 13 64 
Mauritius ....0....-0+.... pias Te aasia 3,305 | 5,619] 5,619 
East Indies and China .... 13 50 63 2,449 | 4,163 | 4,226 
Australia (including New | 
Mealand) 0.022. .cceece. 151 617 768 || 12,311 | 20,929 | 21,697 
British North America....| .... 1,150 1,150 | 30,127 | 51,216 | 52,366 
British West Indies ....... 275 28 303 || 19,907 | 33,842 | 34,145 
Foreigu West Indies......| .... l 1 |} 21 37 
United States of North 
America ....... bicebesd Sbee 5,485 | 5,485 |! 56 95 | 5,580 
Mexico and States of South 
AMCTICR co 0cccscccceses| cvs 92 92 373 634 726 
Guernsey, &c........0.+. 7,314 531 | 7,845 4,758 | 8,089 | 15,934 
Total from Great Britain...) 7,990 | 221,521 |}229,511 || 235,048 | 399,582 | 629,093 
From IrELaANp— | 
FRANCO... ccescc cs cesccee] cvce 1 1 ove eee 1 
British West Indies.......) .... ween oe 131 223 223 
Total from Ireland......+.| s.es 1 li} (131 293 224 
| 
Total fygyp the United King- | 
dom L sasecessss| 7,990 | 221,522 | 229,512 || 235,179 |399,805 |629,317 



































the importation of about 50,000 cwt. of sugar from “ Europe,” in 1840, 
was an exceptional case, and such an entry will not be found in any 
other year. 

The supply of sugar in this country may be said to consist exclusively 
of cane-sugar. In 1838, we find 129 cwt. of beet-root sugar entered as 
having paid the Excise-duty ; in 1839, 16 cwt.; and in 1840, 104 cwt. 
These quantities are too inconsiderable to admit of any other inference 
than that the manufacture of beet-root sugar is with us merely an 
amusement for amateurs. The total of sugar imported into Great Bri- 
tain in 1842 was 234,963 tons; of this quantity, 193,823 tons was en- 
tered for home-consumption, 20,094 tons exported in a raw state, and 
21,966 refined.* The sugar entered for home-consumption was exclu- 
sively the produce of the British West Indies, and the districts of British 
India from which sugar is now allowed to be imported at the West 
Indian rates of duty. The differential duty on foreign sugar was in 
effect prohibitory. In the circular of a great mercantile house in the 
City, for the present month, we read—“ The first three months of the 
present year show a much greater consumption than the same period in 
former years; being 42,500 tons, against 35,500 in 1842, and 38,000 in 
1841; and there is every prospect of its extension.” 

FRANCE.+ 

A considerable proportion of the sugar consumed in France is manu- 
factured in the country from beet-root. In 1837, 543 manufacturers of 
beet-root sugar produced about 35,000 tons; in 1838-9, 560 manufac- 
turers, all except five actively at work, produced nearly 40,000 tons ; in 
1840-41, 388 manufacturers produced about 26,000 tons. The annual 
average consumption of beet-root and colonial sugars together, for seven 
years, has amounted to about 93,600 tons. In 1840, about 78,000 tons 
of foreign and colonial sugar were imported into France: to this must 
be added nearly 26,000 tons of beet-root sugar, manufactured in that 
year, giving an available total of 104,000 tons; and about 10,500 tons 
were exported,—leaving for the consumption of the whole of France in 
that year, 93,500 tons. Sugar imported into France is, as in Great 
Britain, liable to heavy duties ; t even beet-root sugar is subjected to an 
excise-duty of about 6s. 10d. percwt. These duties, the limitation of the 
number of ports into which sugar may be imported, and other vexatious 
restrictions, have all been imposed with a view to promote the growth 
of beet-root sugar. They combine to augment the price of sugar in 
France ; which, while it averaged in the Antilles, in 1840, 22s, 
per cwt., averaged at Havre 538. 6d., (the average duty-paid price 
of sugar in the London market was in the same year 74s. 2$d.) 
and at Paris considerably more. The falling-off in the production 
of beet-root sugar in France of late years is the consequence of 
inability to keep its ground in the market against cane-sugar, labour- 
ing under all the disadvantages mentioned. The complaints of 
the colonial merchants and the shipping interest, and the impatience 
of the consumer, are working a change in public opinion on the 
subject of beet-root sugar. Committees were appointed in 1840 
and 1841, and their reports have led the Government to entertain the 
proposal to prohibit the manufacture of beet-root sugar, and indemnify 
the manufacturers. 

HoLuann. 


In 1840, the value of sugar imported into Holland from all parts of 
the world is said§ to have been— 


£& 
From Datch Indies ..............000s0ee00 1,243,785 
From Cuba and Porto Rico .............. 


From Hanse Towns ...........csssceeseeeee 227,708 
IIIS a isdieniel sss ss venrevesscesiacies 219,000 
From England ............:ssssereesseseeees 85,833 

£2,432,749 


Of this total, sugar to the value of 2,014,183/. was imported into Am- 
sterdam alone. We have no statement of the value of the sugar im- 
ported into Rotterdam in 1840; but in 1841, it was 259,720/. From 
this it may be inferred that the importation of sugar into Holland 
centres in these two ports. One half of the sugar annually imported 
into Holland would appear to be drawn from its own colonies. Of 
this portion, 15,000 tons are drawn from Surinam,|| the rest from 
Java. The quantity of sugar exported from Java in 1840 was 61,378 
tons ; two-thirds of which, being about 40,000 tons, added to the 15,000 
tons from Surinam, gives 55,000 tons of sugar imported into Hol- 
land in 1840 from its own colonies. It would appear from the table 
of values, that the quantity of sugar imported from other countries 
about equalled the quantity imported from the colonies. In 1840, there- 
fore, there cannot have been less than 110,000 tons of sugar imported 
into Holland—about half the quantity imported into Great Britain 
in the same year. The population of Holland does not exceed 3,100,000 ; 
and the general high taxation of Holland, joined to the frugality of the 
people, limits the demand for sugar to far below what would under 
more favourable circumstances be consumed by the Dutch at home. 
Raw sugar to the value of 276,000/. is stated to have been reéxported in 
1840: the refined sugur exported in the same year is estimated at 
2,112,000. The bulk of the sugar imported into Holland is intended 
to be reéxported as refined sugar. It is a forced trade. A mono- 
poly of the Java sugars is given to the Colonial Association of Hol- 
land (Neerlandische-Handel-Maat schappy.) The inhabitants of Java 
are obliged to cover a fifth part of their estates with sugar, which is 
paid as rept. The sugar is prepared in private factories, to which 
money is advanced by Government, who are repaid in raw sugar received 
at the rate of 15s. 3d. percwt. This sugar is delivered by the Government 
to the Company’s agents at certain ports, and shipped for Holland by 
the Company at fixed rates, free of duty, at the risk of Government. The 
Company dispose of it by public sales “as speedily as possible,” and 
account to the Government for the proceeds. The sugar thus obtained 
by forced labour is sold at a low price to the refiners,—who have built as 


* Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation, ordered to be printed by the House of 
Cc 17th Feb. 1843. 










recent tables that show the distribution of British 
tArghich the British sugar-trade runs. It must 
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to be incorrect.] 





+ Commercial Tariffs, Part 1V.—France. Preseuted to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of her Majesty, April 1842. 
¢ For the comparative rates of daty in the principal sugar marts of Europe, see a 
table at the end of this chapter. 
§ Commercial Tariffs and Regulations, Part VI.—Holland. Presented to bot 
Houses of Parliament by command ofher Majesty, 2d February 1343, 
|| Surinam Almanac, 
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if they were to receive for ever a bounty which would enable them to 
engross the home market of Continental Europe. The effect of forcing 
the cultivation of sugar for the Dutch refineries has been attended with 
great loss. Russia prohibits the importation of refined sugar: Ger- 
many imposes high differential duties on refined sugars, and admits raw 
sugars for refineries: France imposes high, and England prohibitory 
duties, both on raw and refined sugars. The loss of Belgium has re- 
duced the home consumption one-half; the production of Java has 
gone on increasing; and the Dutch have been obliged to go on refin- 
ing beyond the demand of the market, to avoid greater loss. There 
have already been failures from this cause in Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam; but the chief revenue of Java is derived from sugar, and the 
Dutch navigation depends upon the sugar-trade. By the arrangements 
—— the Dutch Government is bound to persevere in this system 
all 1850, 


DENMARK. 
Tke quantity of sugar imported into Copenhagen in 1838 was— 
Cwts. 
St. Croix sugar.........scccccrssseee addgeesesaves 52,187 
Foreign Plantation..........c.0cccccsscsseseseee 40,803 





MM Ni dros adkcatiiescethe Goraaeien tans 92,990 
The German province of Holstein is supplied with sugar from Ham- 
burg: there are no means of ascertaining the quantity. The duties on 
sugar in Denmark are moderate; the prices are low; but the whole 
supply does not exceed the demandt 
HAMBURG, AND OTHER GERMAN STATES NOT INCLUDED IN THE 
ZOLL- VEREIN. 

Hamburg and Bremen are the emporiums of sugar for all the German 
States (except Austria) not included in the Zoll-verein. Hamburg, in 
addition to the supplies with which it furnishes those countries, exports 
largely to Prussia, and sends a considerable quantity of sugar to the 
North-western provinces of Austria. Thecustoms-duties both in Ham- 
burg and Bremen are little more than nominal. The quantity im- 
ported into Bremen, in 1838, was 6,200 tons. The importation of 
Hamburg, in 1840 and 1841, amounted to— 


Tons. 
MMM Vsesknccdphangieecacvetegtehecnc<detciaecenteoe 45,300 
WRMBEaas casacessh sun chesesssctartsischseestaleaaseNexe 30,200 


The stock remaining on hand at the end of 1841 was 8,700 tons. The 
sugar transported from Hamburg, by the Elbe, in 1837 and 1838, to 
the Prussian dominions alone, amounted to— 


In 1837. In 1838, 
Tons. Tons. 
eer MI: 2 discs sdsihivetedincs 18,800 
Refined.......... PRM. cecvcacentatatdencss 1,200 


THe GERMAN ZOLL-VEREIN. 

The Customs Union of Germany resembles France in this respect, 
that a large portion of its sugar supply consists of home-manufactured 
beet-root sugar. It differs from France in this respect, that it has no 
colonies, and we might almost say no maritime trade. The following 
table§ shows the amount of the colonial sugar-trade in the States of the 


Union in the years 1837 to 1840 inclusive— 
Raw and Lump Sugars 


Refined. for Refiners, 
Imports. Centners. (| Centners. 
BIG FG vvcceccsccccsecees 1,140,168 
apis tl eiekeecutadvasiee ” 
Sana we dtas esadseescce ” 
pS Ey reer 1,414,148 
RIND ga cishsdeicccennes 56 
PRN vidvssseccsiedveve 25 
SEE ceadacesshanckaces 199 
CE stcivecs cinceccdse 310 





Professor Dietrici (from whose official work on the Commerce of 
Prussia and the Zoll-verein, in 1837-39, these tables are taken), states 
the quantity of beet-root sugar annually produced in the territories of 
the League, as far as it had been ascertained, as follows—In Prussia, 89 
manufacturers produced annually 112,268 centners of best beet-root 
sugar; 36 in the other States of the Union produced 32,942 centners ; 
in all, 145,210 centners, or about 6,500 tons. From some manufac- 
turers returns had been obtained; but as the Professor leaves them out 
of account in his subsequent calculations, they were probably of little 
consequence. 

It appears, therefore, that in 1840, about 55,090 tons of colonial 
sugar were imported into the States of the Union; at least about 6,500 
tons of beet-root sugar manufactured in them, and nearly 2,000 tons 
exported. This leaves about 59,500 tons for internal consumption. 
The produce of the beet-root sugar manufactories would, according to 
this statement, amount to nearly a tenth part of the whole sugar con- 
sumed in the Union. The production of this tenth is promoted, and 
perhaps rendered possible, by the duties imposed on imported sugar ; 
which will be found stated, along with those of France and other coun- 
tries, in the sequel. 

The colonial raw sugar consumed or refined in the Customs Union, 
is derived almost exclusively from Holland and Hamburg; a very little 
is imported from England in the Eastern Baltic ports of Prussia. 

Tue AustTRIAN UoMINIONS. 

The sugar consumed in Austria is partly beet-rout and partly cane- 
sugar. Professor Dietrici estimates the quantity of beet-root sugar 
annually produced in Austria at nearly 3,200 tons; and from the sickly 
state of the manufacture, there is good reason to believe that this is not 
an under-estimate. The great emporium of colonial sugar is Trieste. 
There is a growing sugar-trade from Hamburg to Bohemia and Ga- 
licia. In 1839, about 1,500 tons found their way through this channel 
into the Austrian dominions. Some sugar is imported into Venice 
which does not come through Trieste: in 1836 it amounted to up- 
wards of 1,096 hhd., valued at 101,0312 An official statement now 
before us gives the quantity of sugar annually imported into Trieste 
from 1832 to 1841. As a good deal has been said about the increased 

¢ Commercial Tariffs and regulations Part I1I., presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty, 7th February 1842. 
Commercial Tariffs and Regulations, Part V. 


| The Berlin centuer —103.3 lbs. avoirdupois English. 
** These years are left blank in the original tables of Professor Dietrici, 





consumption of sugar anticipated in Austria from the reduced duties of 
the tariff of 1838, a table, showing the imports of 1838, (the year in 
which the new tariff came into operation,) of the three years preceding 
that year, and the three following it, is here subjoined. 

Sugar Imported into Trieste. 





Raw. Refined. 

19,800 tons* . 2,195 tons 
27,500 — 5,500 — 
15,680 — +. 4,064 — 
22,154 — -- $000 — 
26,050 — +. 5,832 — 
23,46 — .« 4,400 — 
18,595 — ...0ee, 9,595 — 

BELGIUM. 


The total importation of sugar into Antwerp in 1838 was 15,000 tons. 
Professor Dietrici estimates the annual average of beet-root sugar ma- 
nufactured in Belgium at 15,000 tons. There are no means of estimat- 
ing the quantity of sugar exported from Belgium. 

Tray. 

The sugar of Italy (the Austrian provinces excepted) is drawn prin- 
cipally from Holland, France, and England. The quantity, we have 
found it difficult to ascertain: it appears to be about 35,000 tons. 

SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL. . 

The statistics of the sugar-trade of the Peninsula, like those of Naples, 
remain a blank, though every effort has been made to procure inform- 
ation regarding them. M. Montveran estimates the consumption in 
Spain at 41,000 tons. 

SWEDEN. 

The accounts of the sugar-trade of Sweden and Norway are some- 
what antiquated, and not very minute. In 1829, 90,334 cwt. of sugar 
was imported into Sweden; in 1831 the importation amounted to 97,106. 
Norway and Finland are in part supplied with sugar from Sweden. 


Russta. 

Nearly 35,000 tons of sugar were imported into Russia in 1838, by 
way of Odessa and St. Petersburg. According to the official journal of 
Berlin, there were in 1841, 174 mannufactories of beet-root sugar in 
Russia.t The amount of the produce of those establishments is not 
mentioned: Professor Dietrici estimates it at 156,600 Berlin centners— 
this, however, is mere conjecture. 

Unirep States or NortH AMERICA. 

The United States, notwithstanding the very considerable quantity of 
sugar produced in them, belong to the importing countries. In 1839, 
the import of sugars was 195,231,273lb, at a cost of 10,000,000 dollars. 
In 1840, about 120,000,000 1b. was imported, valued at about 6,000,000 
dollars. The greater part of this was retained for home consumption. 
The quantity of sugar produced in the United States in 1841 appears 
from the following table. 












lb. Ib. 
Maine ......cseve Caetes 263,592 | Mississippi..seeesesesee 127 
New Hampshire........ 169,519 | Louisiana ....+-...-+e0- 88,189,315 
Massachusetts ......... 496,341 | Tennessee........- dene. 275,557 
Rhode Island....--..... 55 | Keutucky...... eoccere - 1,409,172 
Conuecticut........0... 56,372 | Ohio....... ereccveces +. 7,109,423 
Vermont. .... 00+. evcoe 5,219,964 | Indiana....-0.--s00e see = 3,914,184 
Now York ..cccccccsece 11,102,070 | Illinois ...ccesercoeeres 415,7 
New Jersey .o+-.seseres 67 | Missomri.cee.sesessseee 327,165 
Pennsylvania..........+ 2,894,016 | Arkansas....cescesoseee 2,147 
DGIWWEES 6005 +> cds ecekwe) MICUEEAIL a ccciavecas snes 1,894,372 
Maryland ..<.--sccecsve 39,892 | Florida Ter...... tee 269, 146 
Virginnia.....e-.e++-++ 1,557,206 | Wiscousin Ter. . é 147,816 
North Carolina ......... 8,924 | Towa Ter. .....6- aaaeae 51,425 
South Carolina ......+.. 31,461 | District of Columbia ... eveeee 
Georgide occcccecccsee 357,611 —_ 
Alahbama..,... tes wedene 10,650 Total...e.+.++- 196,164,644 


The quantity of sugar imported into the States in 1841 we have not been 
able to learn ; but the value is stated in the North American Almanac for 
1843 to have been 8,802,742 dollars ; which, by its proportion to the value 
of the import of 1839 and 1840, seems to imply about 170,000,000 Ib. 
This added to the quantity produced, gives for the total consumption 
of the United States, in 1841, about 132,200 tons. In Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Florida, sugar is manufactured from the cane ; 
and the produce of these countries amounts to within thirty-five millions 
of pounds of the whole produce of the States. Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, are at the extreme verge of the cane-cultivation : almost 
every alternate year the canes suffer from the early frosts. The 
prospects of increased population and cultivation in Florida are rather 
remote. The remaining thirty-five million pounds of sugar is prepared 
from maple in the thinly-settled districts, and from beet-root in the 
rest. Some experiments were made by the French chemists towards 
the close of last century on the yield of sugar from the maple, which 
clearly showed that the cultivation of this tree for the manufacture of 
sugar could not pay in an old settled country. The beet-root is not 
likely to compete any better with the cane in America than in Europe. 
There is every reason to believe, then, that the United States of North 
America, with their rapidly increasing population, will continue to im- 
port sugar, and that to a greater extent than they have hitherto done. 

BritisH COLONIES. 

The British colonies in which sugar is not produced are British 
North America, the Cape of Good Hope, aad the settlements in New 
Holland and New Zealand. The following is the state of the import of 
sugar into them in the year 1839. 
































Raw Sugar. 
; Refined 
Colonies. | > ; British. 
} ritish At : os 
Plan tatine. Foreigu. | East Indian. 
j | 
Ib. lb. lb. Ib, 
British North America...| 1,629,560 | 16,667,323 164,257 3,086,184 
New South Wales and ° 
Vau Diemen's Land..| 6,636,050 | 9,318,590} wads 787,490 
Cape of Good Hepe..... 2,839,115 816,061 109,747 51,789 
pl CERRY BS Ree 11,104,725 | 26,801,974 | 274,004 | 3,945,463 
* In the original table th tities are stated in centners of Vieuna (1234 Ib, avoir- 
o the original table the quautities ‘ows hove boon GnuepeOnOa. 


dupois) ; in couvertiag them into English wei ht frac 
+ Preussische Staats-Zeitung, 1841; No. 117. = at 
t In this sum the import from India is included. 
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NorTHERN ASIA. 

Though the quantity cannot be ascertained, it is known that consi- 
derable quantities of sugar are imported into the Northern provinces of 
China, and into Chinese and Independent Tartary. 

SoutH AMERICA. 

There is also a growing demand, the exact quantity of which cannot 

be ascertained, in the Southern provinces of La Plata and Chili. 





It is but too apparent from this review, that any estimate of the total 
annual consumption of sugar in the sugar-importing countries, founded 
on the collective amount of their importations, must be imperfect. The 
data are insufficient. And any other method of attempting to arrive at 
the quantity consumed, must evidently be fallacious. The great import- 
ing markets in Europe are Great Britain, France, Holland, Russia, Ham- 
burg, and Trieste. Their imports are reéxported in part, to supply the 
demand of the rest of Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia. Each 
of them imports a portion of its sugar from some of the others; but 
the effect of this in making the figure of their total exports too high 
may be set off against the unknown quantity imported into Spain and 
Portugal, and small quantities imported direct into Italy, Russia, and 
Sweden. The total imports of the United States, and of the British 
colonies which do not produce sugar, are ascertained with tolerable ac- 
euracy. But our ignorance of the quantity consumed by the import- 
ing countries of Eastern and Northern Asia, and in Chili and the pro- 
vinces of La Plata, renders it impossible to ascertain the whole annual 
consumption of sugar. The quantity actually passing through the 
market of the importing countries, in the course of a year, as far as 
ean be shown in figures, is here given— 


Tons. 
Great Britain (1842) retained for consumption ........+....... 193,823 
France (1840) colonial retained for consumption, aud beet-root.. 93,500 
Holland (1840) imported ......s.eeeeess ee eeeeeeres bei Sable we 116,000 
Denmark (1838) imported ....... Pee pR eT eRe ibie~eg see serene 4,650 
Hamburg (1840) imported ............ Sicxemawe cccrevee reece 45,300 
Prussia and Zoll-verein (1839) beet root sugar ........... wane 6,500 
Belgium nn colonial and beet-rout sugar ......ssee.-s.0+e- 30,000 
Russia (1840) imported..........++.+06- air es saise'e ae oed 42,700 
(1841) beet-root sugar... ....... GS aasinn shure » 7,700 vf 
Austria (1841) imported ut Trieste ........+.... eo+e 25,120 98,320 
(1841) beet-root ....6..ccseereessees eocesse 3,200 nae 
United States of North America (1841) ..... gg nweleapnes nla as 132,000 
British Colonies not produciug sugar (1839).......... eotesevee 18.800 





706,593 tons, 

The quantity of sugar retained for consumption in France and Great Britaiu has 
been taken, becanse what is exported would have been ane in other countries; 
the total imports of Holland and Hamburg are taken; but the colonial sugar imported 
into the Zoll-verein, and into Austria overland, and Switzerland, as drawn from these 
markets, is omitted; the sugar in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, caunot be ascertained. 

We have received from a gentleman who has access to the best in- 
formation respecting the state of the sugar-trade, the following state- 
ment of the stocks on hand in the leading importing markets of Europe, 
on the Ist of March for each of the years 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843. 
They are sufficiently close to show that the annual consumption must 
pretty nearly equal the annual importation: it is obvious that in almost 
every country the use of sugar is on the increase; and hence it follows, 
that the actual produce of the exporting countries is no more than suffi- 
cient to supply the existing demand. 


Stocks of Sugar in Tons on the ist of March 1840-43. 























Jn a 1841./{n i842.jin 1843 | 

POOR 00000000s0cesaccecescece eeeeeee) 10,700 | 16,600 | 15,550] 3,100 | 

REMEDIES os ccccccssetscccgsscenerscoeed Ps00 5750} 6,750 | 3500 | 

BEES 5650s veseusou was asecutens e.eeee} 5600] 8,400 2,900 | 3,950 | 

Antwerp .....ccccssovcsscesssevesesccoee 1,000] 2,800} 4,150} 2,000 | 

UE Sica sc.0- Sikeescqnninns ee 500 | 2,500] 2,600] 7,000 | 

24,800 | 36,050 | 31,950 | 19,550 | 

Bogland......6.cesesceececseversesesse| 39,875 | 47,900 ; 43,000 | 43,500 | 

i 

Total...c.ccececsecsssesecssesesecerees| 64,675 | 83,950 | 74,950 | 63,050 | 
British Plavtation in England............| 26,995 | 27,650 | 28,200 | 31,450 

Remain. a5» 0.000000 .000000.5- 008 «| 37,680 | 56,300 | 46.750 | 31 600 | 














Comparative Table of the Duties Leviable on the Importation of Sugar into 
the principal Consuming Countries. 
In shillings per hundredweight. 





Raw. Clayed. Refined, 
~ > Chidtetnts s. d. s. d. s. d. 
£aT BRITAIN .,... West [udia Colonies .. 
British India.......... } oa 168 0 
Mauritius ........0....) 9 Per cent 
Foreign India.......... 2 0 onan eoce 
Foreign. .........0 see. 63 0 63 aces 
PRANCE......+......French Colonies average 18 0 25 6 ~~ prohibited. 
Foreigu average ........ 31 0 36 0 prohibited. 
BEOLEAND . 0. c0c- se rcccsecccesseccsecccsores 16 6 wate 82 0 
German Customs Union, or)? For Refining... 16 6 a eoee 
Zoll-vereiu ........0++ . bor Sale....... 30 0 sees 32 0 
Lumps for Refining under special control 17 0 rat esas 
AUSTRIA . 00. 0.0..s+0e000-+0-For Refining... 14 0 otne ean 
For Sale....... > a per 33 (0 
Unirep SraTes OF AMERICA....¢-..+.s008. 11 6 18 6 28 0 


2. EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 


The countries from which the cane-sugar is drawn to supply the 
demand of the great market we have been contemplating, are divided, 
as has been already remarked, into two groups—the Western and the 
Eastern. Geographically speaking, the Cape of Good Hope divides 
these groups in our Western hemisphere, as the yet scarcely-cultivated 
isles of the Pacific do on the opposite meridian; but the European cha- 
racter of Mauritius and Bourbon, and the nature of their connexion 
with their mother-countries, render it advisable to class them with the 
Western sugar-countries. 

WESTERN GRovpP. 

These are—the British colonies in the West India islands and on the 
main; the French, Spanish, Danish, and Swedish colonies, and the 
Brazils. Dutch Guiana, as enmeshed in the trammels of the Dutch 
colonial system, can only be regarded as an appendix to Java; and 
Soak sugar is produced in Mexico, Columbia, Guatimala, Pero, and 
the Northern provinces of La Plata, it is in such small quantities as 
either to be not exported at all, or to an amount too trifling to tell on 
the market 





British West Inpia Cotonies. Of these we shall afterwards 
have to speak more at large: here it is only required to show their 
relative importance among the countries from which cane-sugar is sup- 
plied. In Guiana and Trinidad there is a great quantity of unappro- 
priated land fit for the culture of the cane. The average fertility of 
the British West Indies, even of those old-settled islands which are ab- 
surdly enough spoken of as “ worn-out,” is at the least equal to the fer- 
tility of any other country. Even in Jamaica the canes will ratoon in 
most places from three to ten years, and in St. Thomas in the East for 
thirty years. The limited size of the smaller islands has this advan- 
tage, that it facilitates the carriage to the shipping-port. The numerous 
water-courses which intersect each other in the low and level lands of 
Guiana have given occasion to a system of canals which produce a simi- 
lar effect. The machinery employed in the colonies is much greater 
in quantity and superior in quality to that used in any other sugar- 
countries, The persevering and energetic character of Englishmen 
has rendered the processes of industry, although still partaking of the 
Tropical leisureliness, more earnest and continuous than in countries 
similarly situated. The manner in which the mother-country has in- 
terfered (and for the most praiseworthy purpose) with the supply of 
labour in those colonies, has alone prevented them from far exceeding 
the production of other sugar-countries. A return of the exports from 
Jamaica for aterm of fifty-seven years, which was submitted to the 
West Indian Committee of 1842, shows the effect produced to the 
former event. The Bourbon cane was introduced into Jamaica in 
1799, and greatly increased the yield of sugar. The exports of 1798 
amounted to about 96,000 hhd.; of 1805, to about 150,000 hhd.; and 
the average of the nine years, 1799 to 1807, (the year in which the slave- 
trade was abolished,) were upwards of 130,000 hhd. The following table 
will show the effect of Emancipation on all kinds of West Indian 
produce. 

Quantities of Produce Imported into Great Britain, from the yeur 1831 to 
1841, both inclusive. (Parl. Paper, No. 293, 1842; pp. 1, 2.) 















































Population.| Sugar. { Molasses.| Rum. Coffee. Cocoa. 
Slaves. Cwt. Cwt. Gall. Ib. Ib. 
1831 800,000 | 4,103,800 | 323,306 | 7,844,157 | 20,030,802 | 1,491,947 
1832 3,773,456 | 553,663 | 4,713,809 | 24,673,920 | 618,215 
1333 3,646,205 | 686,794 {5,109,975 | 19,008,375 | 2,125,656 
Appreutices. 
1834 769,000 | 3,843,976 | 650,365 | 5,112,400 | 22,081,490 | 1,369,355 
1835 3,524,209 | 507,495 | 5,453,317 | 14,852,470 | 439,447 
1836 3,601,791 | 526,535 | 4.863,168 | 18,903,426 | 1,612,304 
1837 3,306,775 | 575,657 | 4,418,349 | 15,577,888 | 1,847,145 
Freemen, 
1838 750,000 | 3,520 676 | 638,007 | 4,641,210 | 17,588,655 | 2,149,637 
1839 2,824,372 | 474,307 | 4,021,820 | 11,485,675 | 959,641 
1840 2,214,764 | 424,141 | 3,780,979 | 12 797,789 | 2,374,301 
| 1841 2,151,217 | 430 221 | 2 770,161 9,927,689 | 2,920,298 





In 1842 the exports began to increase; and the estimated supplies of 
sugar from British possessions in 1843, as appears from the following 
statement, made on the best authority, exceed the supplies of 1842. 


Tons. 
From the British West India Colonies, 190,000 hhd. — 135,000 
Being an increase of about 12,000 tons upon 1842, and of 
30,000 tons upon 1841, 
From Mauritius ........ Lod caslovedg nena cuagmensesntaetaertnte se 25,000 
PE TIMID coccnccn case sccteicedacteers réesacéncetdsegets - 60,000 


This continuous increase during 1841, 1842, and 1843, looks as if 
the tide were turned, und the difficulties immediately attendant upon 
Emancipation were almost surmounted. The estimated surplus for 
1843 from the British West Indies, Mauritius, and the exporting parts of 
British India, give a total of 220,000 tons ; which is more than the ave- 
rage supply for 1830, 1831, and 1832, the three years preceding Eman- 
cipation. The cause of this increase shall be considered in the sequel. 


Frence Sucar Cotontes. They are Bourbon, Guadaloupe, Mar- 
tinique, aad Cayenne. The total exports of these colonies, in 1841, 
amounted to 90,000 tons. In regard to natural fertility they are on a 
par with the British sugar-colonies. In intelligence, skill, and industry, 
the French colonists are almost on a par with British. Their machinery 
is certainly inferior both in quantity and quality ; their facilities of pro- 
curing capital are less; and the plantations are not conducted on that 
large scale which best admits of adopting economical processes. Their 
available labour is at this moment rather greater; but the growing 
feeling against slavery in France renders the hold upon their slaves 
somewhat precarious, They may ere long be called upon to gothrough 
the process of emancipation with all its difficulties from which the 
British colonies are just emerging. The French colonies are also sub- 
jected to heavy duties on their sugar, to favour the beet-root sugar of 
France. To such an extent has the industry of the islands been de- 
pressed by these restrictions, that several planters of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe have been known to seek for personal compensation by 
carrying their slaves to Porto Rico and offering them there to the 
highest bidder. (Turnbull's Cuba, p. 563.) The consequence is, that 
French colonial sugar costs at home on an average 40 francs more than 
foreign colonial sugar. (Commercial Tariffs and Regulations. Part 
IV. p. 176.) That Bourbon, the French Antilles, and Cayenne, are 
capable, under favourable circumstances, of producing a great deal more 
sugar than they do at present, is beyond a doubt; but their immediate 
future is too precarious to allow of any expectation of a speedy in- 
crease; and the abolition of the beet-root sugar manufacture will in- 
crease the French demand for cane-sugar. 


Danish West Inpia CoLoniEs. There were 13,000 tons exported 
from the Danish West India Islands in 1841: their limited extent 
renders it improbable that this quantity can be materially increased. 

Spanish Cotontes. Cuba and Porto Rico are, with Brazil, the 
rivals from whose competition the British West India Colonies would, 
under a free-trade system, have most to apprehend. The total export 


of sugar from Caba, in 1841, was 155,000 tons; from Porto Rico, 
35,000. There is much fertile soil in Cuba; and, except on the North 
coast, where the North winds some times damage the canes, the climate 
is as favourable as can be conceived for sugar-cultivation. The sugar- 
producers of Cuba have the benefits of slave-labour, subject to all the 
drawbacks which the daily increasing hatred of the slave-trade entails upon 
that questionable advantage. 


In regard to numerical amount of la- 

















waited 
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bourers, Cuba is favourably circumstanced. In regard to skilful applica- 
tion of that labour in agriculture, the island is far behind its neighbours. 

The sugar-making processes and the means of conveyance are at 
an equally lowebb. The frequent cane-fires, arising from malice or ac- 
cident show the savage state in which the slave-labourers have been kept 
by neglect and bad usage. There is no prospect of a speedy increase 
in the sugar-produce of Cuba, unless from the influx of foreign capital 
and enterprising and intelligent settlers from England or the United 
States. But the dependeuce of the island upon Spain interposes an ob- 
struction. The wretchedly unsettled state of the parent country affords 
little hope of wise and energetic government for the colonies. The in- 
triguers who succeed each other at Madrid care for Cuba only asa 
means of replenishing their empty coffers. At the time Mr. Turnbull 
visited the island, taxes had just been imposed, under the name of a 
war-contribution, amounting to 2,500,000 dollars, the whole of which 
was to be remitted to Spain. The insecurity of property exposed tothe 
arbitrary will of needy rulers holding a precarious authority, will deter 
capitalists from settling in Cuba. The heavy duties on foreign trade 
will also cramp the developement of the resources of Cuba. If a 
Spanish and foreign vessel were to arrive at the Havanna at the 
same time with precisely similar cargoes, the charges on the foreign 
vessel would amount to 645 dollars, the Spaniard paying only 368, 
This insecurity of property, and these paralyzing duties, will remain 
until Spain be regenerated or Cuba become independent: and it is 
but too probable, that, with the existing population of Cuba, a revolu- 
tion might make matters worse instead of better. Cuba has soil and 
climate and a numerous population in its favour; but the want of skill 
and facilities of communication and the insecurity of property, and the 
mischievous commercial policy of the Government, forbid us to expect 
any rapid and steady increase in the production of its sugars. The 
same remarks hold good of Porto Rico. 


Brazi. In many respects Brazil is not unlike Cuba. True, it has 
a national government, instead of being kept in check by distant rulers 
powerful only to obstruct ; but the unsettled state of men’s minds, and 
the imperfect authority of the central government, to a considerable 
extent neutralize this advantage. There is an almost inexhaustible 
supply of excellent sugar-land in Tropical Brazil, situated favourably 
with respect to navigable streams. Ultimately the country may pro- 
duce an enormous quantity of sugar; but the reluctance of capitalists 
to hazard their money in an unsettled country, the increasing difficul- 
ties in the way of procuring additional slave-labour, and the embarrass- 
ments attendant on a transition from a system of slave-labour to one of 
free-labour, may indefinitely postpone that day. The population ismuch 
more scattered in Brazil than in Cuba, and the power of combined 
labour consequently less. There has been for some time a steadily-in- 
creasing demand for sugar in the European market, and yet it has been 
insufficient to carry off the sugar of Brazil at a price remunerating to 
the grower. A gentleman long and intimately acquainted with the trade 
of Pernambuco writes—‘ The exportation of sugar from Pernambuco, 
from Ist July 1840 to Ist July 1841, was 30,690 tons; from Ist July 
1841 to Ist July 1842, it was 25,393 tons. This year it is certainly ex- 
pected to be no more; perhaps it may be less, for cotton has been much 
more attended to an account of the remunerating price. The cultiva- 
tion of cotton was diminished for some years, on account of a kind of 
brand or rot in the bushes, which diminished the returns. This disap- 
peared towards the end of last year, and cotton is again becoming a 
favourite cultivation.” There must be a general reduction in the prices 
of sugar before the demand for sugar in the market of the world can 
be very greatly increased. And it would appear that even the existing 
prices are not sufficient to keep the sugar-cultivation of Brazil at its 
present extent. A social revolution must precede any great and per- 
manent extension of the supplies of sugar from Brazil. 


Eastern Group. 


The sugar-exporting countries of the Eastern group are British 
India, the Eastern Archipelago, Siam, the Southern provinces of China, 
and the Philippine Islands. With the exception of Java and the Philip- 

ines, the sugar-cultivation of all the countries east of the Malayan 

eninsula is exclusively in the hands of the Chinese. This was also 
the case till a comparatively recent period in Java and the Philippines ; 
but in the former, the entire command of the trade has been transferred 
to the Europeans; and in the latter this transference is taking place. 
In reality, therefore, there are only three classes of sugar-exporting 
countries in the East—British India, Java, and the sugar-countries, 
chiefly in the hands of Chinese, which supply the North of Asia, and 
from which a small quantity of sugar finds its way to Europe through 
Singapore. 

Britiso Inpia. The exportation of sugar at the West India rate 
of duty can now take place from all parts of the Bengal and Madras 
Presidencies ; but as yet little if any Madras sugar has made its ap- 
pearance in the British market. Madras has barely ceased to be an 
importing country; and Bombay and the Straits settlements still are 
importing countries. Benares is the great centre of the Indian sugar- 
trade; and the principal produce is in the Dooabs to the North. The 
region is well watered only in the immediate vicinity of the rivers ; and 
the great canal of irrigation now constructing by the Company’s Go- 
vernment will entail considerable expense at the outset. The canes 
are cultivated by the ryots, and sold by them to the sugar-manufac- 
turer. The ryots are content with a low rate of remuneration; but 
they are too indolent to be tempted by higher prices to increase their 
exertions. The sugar-trade in India has struck root, and will increase, 
but not rapidly. ‘The countries from which the principal supplies of 
sugar have hitherto been drawn will not be those which will yield them 
when the trade reaches maturity. It is in the Delta of Bengal, where 
this branch of industry is at present only beginning, that it wili ulti- 
mately settle. It will be the creation of British capital and British 
colonization; but some time will elapse before capital flows into this 
new channel. The exports of sugar from British India were, in 1841, 
62,000 tons ; in 1842, 46,600 tons; in the present year they are expected 
te amount to 60,000 tons. 


Java, The total exports of sugar from Java were, in 1839, 50,000 
tons ; in 1840, 60,000tons. Java-has ample quantities of fertile land, a 





favourable climate, a numerous and industrious population, and, in the 
Chinese a large body of intelligent managers and speculators. Naterekas 
done her utmost to make it a productive sugar-country : and yet, so far 
from looking for an increased exportation from that quarter, it is doubt- 
ful whether the present supply can be kept up. ‘The inhabitants of 
Java are obliged to cover a fifth part of their estates with sugar: the 
canes pay the rent. The cane is prepared in private factories, to which 
money is advanced by Government; which is repaid in raw sugar, re~ 
ceived formerly at the fixed rate of 21s. 2d. percwt., and now at 15s. 3d. 
perewt. The sugar is exported to Holland by the Colonial Association 
of the Netherlands at the risk of the Government, and the Company 
accounts to the Government for the proceeds of the sales. It is only 
the sugar produced in addition to the proceeds of this forced labour 
that can be sold to the private merchant. The import-duties in Java 
are 25 per cent for foreigners and 124 for Dutch merchants, Under 
this condition, no more than fifteen Dutch houses, and six or eight 
French, English, and American houses, have been enabled to keep 
their ground in Java against the Company’s monopoly. The producer 
in Java is entirely at the mercy of the Company and its sleeping part- 
ner the Dutch Government. The ambitious project of the late or 
Holland to give the Company a monopoly of the refining-trade in Eu- 
rope, has been counteracted by the restrictive duties of the German 
Zoll-verein and prohibitive duties of Russia. The Company is in debt, 
and the Dutch refiners are becoming bankrupt. The cultivators of 
Java are obliged to prosecute a branch of agriculture without being 
left free to abstain if they dislike it. And the hands of the Dutch Go- 
vernment are tied up: it must persevere in this miserable system till 
1850. 

Manttta. The sugar-cane of Manilla is represented as most 
luxuriant; exceeding even that of Otaheite. The natives are not more 
civilized than the Negroes, and not so industrious. The manufacture 
has been until lately, and still is in a great measure, in the hands of the 
Chinese. Manilla, like Cuba, is paralyzed by its subjection to the 
Spanish Government. The same obstacles are opposed to the immi- 
gration of intelligent and enterprising European settlers and the influx 
of European capital. And its greater remoteness from Europe is an ad- 
ditional impediment. Owing to these circumstances, the exportation of 
sugar from Manilla has not of late years increased by any means in 
proportion to the increasing demand of Europe. The average amount 
for these few years back has been about 25,000 tons. 

CutnesE Sucar Countries. Of these we only know, that the Chinese 
in their own Southern provinces, in Siam, and some of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, produce a great deal ofsugar. Eastof Malacca, they 
appear, with the exception of the Europeans in Java and Manilla, to 
have the whole trade in their hands. The sugar-production of China 
is wholly in the hands of the Chinese: in the Birman empire, inate 
which they have not yet penetrated, the cane is only cultivated to be 
consumed in its natural state. The Chinese sugar-districts are the 
islands of Hainan and Formosa, the provinces of Canton and Fokien, 
the valley North of Canton leading down to the Yang-tse-Kian, along 
which the British Embassy travelled, and the province of Setehwen. 
The surplus produce of these provinces of Siam, and some from Manilla, 
is carried by Chinese traders to the Northern provinces of China, and 
thence diffused as far as the Northern limits of the Chinese empire, and 
Bokhara. The amount of sugar annually produced by the Chinese is 
considerable, and increasing; but their Asiatic market is increasing 
quite as rapidly. There is no near prospect of an increased supply for 
the European market from this quarter. 

Having subjoined to our review of the importing countries a tabular 
view of the tctal imports as far as ascertained, it seems advisable to close 
this section of our inquiry with a similar table, 


Production of Sugar for Exportation. ‘ 
ons. 
A. British West India Colonies (1842)...........-.:+00 123,600 











British India (1842) .......0..0..ssee0 .- 46,600 
Mauritius (1G0B) ....0600c.Jccespsccccesornescsscesacesoess 33,800 
204,000 
B. Spanish Colomies—Cuba..........:s:0cceeee 155,000 
Porto Rico .......00006 35,000 
TI scseccceccasaces ,000 
—— 215,000 
C. Dutch Colonies—Java...........cccecceeves 60,000 
BRIE cccadevcssccceuces ,000 
75,000 
D. French Colonies—Guadaloupe, Martinique, Bour- 
Beaty and Ca genns....o.0.cccrssiscccccccvvcesdosescesscess 86,000 
Wh Te iin yc cis bcs hstsan iedandeiacsiardevates 13,000 
Ws: « I yoshi tevncaveginsecines sdacnahapemmitncaipaapenapaies 70,000 
G. Siam, Penang, Singapore, (nearly) ......0..-+0+se0008 10,000 
673,000 
[ Authorities for the above Table. 
A. Parliamentary Paper—Trade and Navigation, 17th February 1843. 
B. Spanish Official Statements. 
C. Dutch ditto ditto. 
D. French ditto ditto. 
E. Danish ditto ditto, 
F. Collected from the statements of merchants tradiug to Brazil. 


G. Gathered from various sources : not much to be relied upon. 

Notz.—The figures for the British and French colonies are taken from official state- 
ments of “‘imports’’ into the pareut couutry; the rest from statements of ‘‘ ex) re 
from the colonies or country. At least 5 percent ought to be added to the two former 
on account of loss during the voyage, or deducted from the latter. Deducting § per 
cent from all except the French aud British sugars, we arrive at a total of 657,360 tons; 
a nearer approach to the total imports into the importing-countries thau could have 
been anticipated, considering that the tables have been compiled by different persons, 
and in some cases from different authorities, aud that no account could be obtained of 
the imports into Spain, Portugal, and Italy } 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


The actual demand and the actual supply od og ll 
alanced. 


First. 
market of the world are at present pretty nearly A 
is no surplus that the producers find any difficulty in ig of. 

Second. The demand for sugar is increasing; partly in con- 
sequence of the mere increase of population, and partly, there is 
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reason to suspect of new classes acquiring the ability and habit to 
use sugar. 

Third. There is no reason to expect that the increase of pro- 
duction in the sugar-exporting countries will be more rapid for 
some time to come than the increase of demand in the sugar- 
importing countries. There was for a time arapid increase in the 
production of sugar in Cuba, but it has beeninterrupted. The in- 
crease was occasioned, chiefly, by the influx of North American 
adventurers during the time that such lavish advances of capital 
were made from this country to the United States. These ad- 
vances were checked by the failure of the great American houses 
some years back, and have been put an end to by repudiation. 
The sugar-produce of Cuba is not now increasing. There is a 
want of capital in all the sugar-exporting countries, except our 
own possessions, that will render the development of their re- 
sources slow. And they arein too unsettled a state at present for 
foreign capitalists to run the risk of making great advances. 

Fourth. Foolish commercial theories have done much to em- 
barrass the sugar-trade. Other countries have not been wiser 
than our own. France has been at great expense in trying to sup- 
port the manufacture of beet-root sugar; paying, as it were, a 

arge sum annually for leave to pay dearer for its sugar. Holland 
has been foiled in its endeavour to establish a monopoly of sugar- 
refining, and has incurred national loss in the attempt. In less 
than ten years, the Dutch system of colonial policy will be altered, 
and the French beet-root sugar manufacture put down. These 
events will restore the sugar-market of Europe to a more healthy 
condition ; but they will in the first instance raise the price of 
sugar. The Dutch monopoly, met as it has been by restrictive 
duties in Europe and prohibition in Russia, is as dear as if the 
Javanese husbandmen and sugar-makers were paid full price, in- 
stead of being obliged by a system of forced labour to supply the 
Government and Commercial Company of the Netherlands with 
sugar at an inadequate price. The price of Java sugar in the 
European market will not fall; but a great portion of what is now 
wasted upon duties and counter-duties will go into the pocket of 
the producer. The suppression of the beet-root sugar in France 
will occasion a large and permanent additional demand. 

Fifth, Under these circumstances, such a reduction of the du- 
ties upon the importation of sugar into the United Kingdom as 
would permit prices in England to approximate to the average level 
of os throughout the world, would, in the first instance at least, 
and probably for a considerable length of time, be more apt to raise 
foreign prices nearer to the English level than to reduce English 
prices nearer the level of foreign. The principal advantage of such 
a reduction of duties would consist in the impetus it might give to 
the general industry of the country. A long time must elapse before 
such a measure, by itself, could lower the price of sugar enough to 
bring it within the reach of those who are at present nonconsuming 
classes. Owing to the gradual way in which any important re- 
duction of price effected by reduction of duty must be brought 
about, Government, when it resolyes upon adopting this measure, 
must be prepared to relinquish for a time a large proportion of the 
revenue derived from sugar-duties. 

Sizth. It is therefore mainly to diminished cost of production 
that we must look for any speedy and important reduction in the 
price of sugar. Under this conviction, we turn to our second head 
of inquiry—the actual condition and prospects of our Sugar Co- 
lonies, with a view to point out the means of making free-labour 
produce more sugar and at less cost than slave-labour. 

Before, however, we enter upon this branch of our subject, let us 
give some brief space to the consideration of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade. 








§ V—SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Savery is an arrangement characteristic of one of those stages 
through which society must pass in its transition from the utter 
anarchy of the savage state to the ascendancy of law and public 
morality. The savage is improvident and fickle: the more pro- 
vident and aspiring minds, to whose exertions all civilization can 
be traced back, could only carry their plans into effect by obtain- 
ing from the captives made in feuds, or from the destitute they 
relieved in years of famine, pledges of implicit and unconditional 
obedience to all their commands. Thus were slaves first made: 
slaves existed before civil communities with laws existed. Abraham 
was the head of a family, independent of any state or government ; 
and he had slaves. In the most ancient laws and institutions of 
Rome—in the unlimited power attributed to the head of the family 
over his children, his slaves, and his debtors—we can trace the 
Abrahams of Italy, settled within the walls of one city, subjecting 
themselves to laws much in the same way that nations now do 
among themselves, each reserving his unlimited power over his do- 
mestic subjects. Slavery originated in the economical necessities 
of society: it existed before laws and nations: it was regulated by 
law as a fact—as an existing relation of society, which law could 
neither make nor unmake. Slavery has died out in Europe, be- 
cause it has been fuund to be quite as disadvantageous to the 
master as to the slave, and because men’s sense of justice and 
humanity have become too refined to tolerate it. Its abolition was 
sufficiently gradual. To say nothing of scattered traces of its pre- 
vious existence—such as among the Scotch colliers and salt-makers, 
who were slaves till near the close of last century, and the kidnapping 
for the Plantations about the middle of the century—some eight 
hundred years ago as brisk an export-trade in slaves was carried on 
at Bristol as now at Whydah. ‘“ We gather from the life of Wal- 


stan, who was consecrated Bishop of Worcester a. p. 1062, that 
Bristol was, from its convenience as a port, especially for embarka- 
tion to Ireland, used commonly for the purpose of exporting slaves : 
a practice which Walstan denounced to the Conqueror; who for- 
bade, but failed utterly to extinguish, the inhuman traffic, by a 
royal edict.” 

The Negroland of Africa, viewed exclusively with regard to its 
internal relations, is in the same state that other regions have 
been in at the same stage of civilization. There is slavery there, 
and a slave-trade between the different petty states into which it 
is parcelled out: a state of matters that time and civilization alone 
can alter. But the slavery in which Negroes are held among races 
of a different colour and more advanced civilization, and stiJl more 
the trade by which the superior nations procure supplies of slaves 
from Africa, have peculiar features. Slavery is an institution which 
under any circumstances leads to abuse of power; but in Negro 
slavery among alien races its evils are aggravated. The Negro 
who is slave to a Mahometan suffers cruelly when his master is 
harsh and tyrannical; but he is a domestic slave, and not shut out 
from human sympathy. If he becomes a Mahometan, he is free, 
and may rise to honourable and profitable employment. The 
revolting part of the relation between Negro slaves and Mahomet- 
ans is the process of procuring them—the slave-hunts, and the “ mid- 
dle-passage” across the desert. The Negroslavery and slave-trade 
of Europeans is far more atrocious. An immense majority of the 
Negroes owned by Europeans are not domestic slaves; they are 
viewed rather as beasts of burden, or as pieces of machinery. 
Marked as a separate race by their features and colour, employed 
principally in the field or boiling-house, separated in respect to in- 
telligence and sentiment by a wide gulf from their masters, they 
awaken no fellow-feeling. And the “ middle-passage” of the 
Negro across the ocean is as full of suffering as across the desert— 
of suffering exaggerated by the wholesale scale on which the trade 
is conducted. ‘The slave-trade aggravates and prolongs the bar- 
barism of Africa. Negro slavery demoralizes the slave-owners as 
well as the slaves. This is no merely economical consideration : 
even though slavery could be proved to be the source of wealth 
and power, it is a moral blot on the character of the European 
race—a festering and pestilential sore—which must be eradicated. 
Negro slavery and the Negro slave-trade must be put down, 

It would be useless to inquire whether the line of operations 
pursued by Great Britain for this end since 1807 has been the 
best that could be adopted. The past is past. Nay, more, the 
progress which has been made in the course of thirty-five years, the 
arrangements which have become familiar to those engaged in 
trying to put down the slave-trade, and to the existence of which 
lukewarm and even hostile nations haye become more than half 
reconciled by custom, are not to be rashly abandoned. Some- 
thing has been done; a machinery, such as it is, exists; and these 
affurd a vantage-ground from which to start in the career of a 
wiser policy. 

Throughout all the territories belonging to the British Crown 
the Negroes have beenemancipated. ‘That is onegreat step. The 
surest way to put an end to the African slave-trade, is to put an 
end to the demand for Negro slaves. The abolition of slavery 
throughout the British Colonies permanently withdraws from the 
slave-markets any demand that possibly could come from that 
quarter. But much more is required. An effort must be made to 
show those Tropical countries which still cling to slavery, that this 
moral triumph has entailed no counterbalancing sacrifice; tha 
economically, as well as morally, all parties have gained by the 
change. If this can be done, the slave-holding countries will follow 
our example from interested motives ; and the abolition of slavery 
will create that high and delicate sense of the rights of all human 
beings, which at present does not exist among them, and to which 
therefore we should appeal in vain. On the other hand, if we do 
not succeed in making free-labour at least as available as slave- 
labour, we shall have given to the slave-owners an additional 
motive for adhering to slavery, and, by affording them an ade 
vantage over us in the markets of the world, a stimulus to increase 
the number of their slaves and the activity of the slave-trade. The 
renewed keenness of the pursuit will strengthen the habit, and all 
the vices to which the slave-owner is peculiarly liable will become 
more intense and deeply-rooted. We shall have given fresh vigour 
and a longer existence to that ‘‘abominable thing.” 

We have induced many nations of the European race to forbid 
their subjects to engage in the slave-trade. We have obtained from 
them promises of codperation with a view to its suppression. We 
have sent active and daring cruisers to the latitudes within which 
the slave-trade is carried on. We have subjected the slavers to 
great losses. We have increased the difficulty and expense of pro- 
curing slaves. We have, in short, made the slave-trade more 
hazardous as a speculation; and we have rendered it fashionable 
among the governments of the world to profess hostility to the 
slave-trade. This isall cleargain. Men run from trades in which 
profits are becoming precarious; and the one great step towards 
making society really virtuous, is to make it a point of honour to 
conform punctiliously to the external appearances of virtue. 

This, however, is the extreme point to which our present system 
of operations can carry us; and this is going but a very short way 
towards the completion of the great enterprise we have taken upon 
us. We have made the slave-trade less safely profitable, but we 
have not made it unprofitable. We have made it more of a gambling 





trade, but perhaps on that account more tempting to the desperadoes 
best qualified to succeedin it. Brazil and Cuba may get fewer slaves, 
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at higher prices; but as many are brought to the coast of Africa 
for a chance of shipment—as many are embarked. They are more 
cruelly treated on shore, for, owing to the precarious state of the 
trade, they fetch a lower price in Africa; and they suffer more on 
the middle-passage, for every economy of space and provision is 
adopted to counterbalance the risk of capture. Fear of loss, too, 
makes the slave-smugglers more reckless and cruel. 

Sir Fowell Buxton’s book on the Slave-trade proves the truth of 
these assertions ; and on this point Sir Fowell is a witness above 
suspicion. We have harassed the slave-traders; we have paved 
the way to the destruction of the slave-trade ; but we have not di- 
minished the number of human sufferers, and we have increased the 
intensity of their tortures. The most striking and convincing evi- 
dence we have seen on these points is contained in the examination 
of Mr. Macgregor Laird before the West African Committee of the 
House of Commons of last session.* Mr. Laird proved that the 
supply of slaves to be had in Africa at a moment's warning is un- 
diminished— 

‘You can always get slaves. For instance, itis said that King Peppel has 
ut down the slave-trade : supposing the blockading system that the navy has 
ately adopted was given up on these rivers, and a slaver was to run in, King 

Peppel would ship slaves in forty-eight hours; and if he could not get slaves 
from the interior immediately, he would put in half his own town.” 

Their price on the coast too is lower—‘‘ They are very cheap 
now, much cheaper than when the legitimate trade was carried on.” 

Mr. Laird demonstrates the impossibility of putting a stop to 
the slave-trade merely by forcible repression— 

“ Sir T. D. Acland. Have we not in point of fact put down the slave- 
trade in the Bights ? ”—‘‘ There is nothing easier than taking a certain li- 
mited line of coast and putting down the slave-trade there : it is much checked 
but not put down.” 

“ Mr. G. Wood. If you can do that, would not an extension of the naval 
force adequate to the extent of the coast be effectual in putting it down 
altogether? ”—“I should suppose that the extent of the Western coast is 4,000 
miles, and on the East coast it extends from Cape Guardafin to Port Natal; 
say 8,000 miles in all. I hold it to be quite impossible to put down the slave- 
trade along the whole coast. I suppose that we have now one-fourth in 
number of our navy employed in suppressing the slave-trade; and if we em- 
ployed every pennant we have on the coast of Africa, the slave-trade would 
still go on, and with more aggravated cruelty, if the demand on the other side of 
the water continued.” 

We refer to Sir Fowell Buxton’s book for a picture of the horrors 
of slave-smuggling. Mr. Laird, in his straightforward natural 
manner, conveys a striking image of it— 

“There is one case, a schooner of 29 tons, belonging to Porto Rico, which 
was discovered with the masts taken out of her, hauled up among the man- 
groves of the Snow River, which I was in: information was given of her; she 
was taken by a cruiser, and she was released afterwards. But only think of a 
vessel of 29 tons going to the coast of Africa to take slaves to Porto Rico.” 

The truth is, that the British Legislature and Government, in 
their attempts to suppress the slave-trade, have repeated the error 
which they have committed in their attempts to repress home- 
grown crime : they have relied exclusively upon forcible prevention. 
It is not enough to keep men from doing mischief, you must keep 
them doing good. The repressive force midway on the Atlantic 
cannot complete its task unless aided by moral agents at work 
among the importing slave-marts in America and the exporting 
slave-marts in Africa. What is required in America has already 
been pointed out—to demonstrate experimentally, by the success 
of free labour in our own Colonies, that slavery is a losing as well 
as an immoral trade; to cut off the demand for slaves. What is 
required in Africa is the promotion of civilization and the spirit of 
legitimate commerce among the natives. The slave-trade has 
created a demand for European goods along the African coast: if 
the slave-trade be merely stopped and no legitimate trade intro- 
duced in its place, the natives will merely wait for an opportunity 
of renewing the sale of slaves. The introduction of a legitimate 
commerce will supply the vacuum; and a trade in the produce of 
the country will grow up under the protection of the cruisers, 
which in time will render it possible to withdraw them without 
resuscitating the slave-trade. ‘The slavers have created a market 
for the legitimate trader. ‘I consider it,” said Mr. Laird before 
the Committee, “‘a very fortunate thing that, the slave-trade 
existing, it is carried on in British goods; because the instant 
you stop the slave-trade, the instant it is effectually put down, 
the demand for these goods will remain with the natives, and they 
will raise produce to buy them.” Experience has confirmed this 
opinion: the legitimate trader (backed by the cruisers) has driven 
the slaver from Cape Coast and the Bonny ; and, under the judicious 
management of Captain M‘Lean, habits of settled order and obe- 
dience to law are gaining ground at the former. Where tlie slave- 
trade has not been succeeded by a legitimate commerce, prisoners 
of war are put to death instead of being sold as slaves. Coona, a 
Krooman examined by the West African Committee, gave the fol- 
lowing evidence— 

“Do they ever make slaves in your country when they make war ?”—“ We 
kill them: if they are not killed they go back again. If they do not kill 
them, they keep them for work; they do not sell them.” 

“ Suppose you catch twenty men at any place where you go to fight, what 
do you do with those twenty men? ”—“ We kill them.” 

ot Why do you kill them ? ”"—* Because they would go back again, and fight 

In. 


“ Suppose you catch a number of prisoners, do you fetch some for work and 
kill some? ”—“ If we keep some for work, they will run away to their own 
country.” > = . é 

“ Suppose a Spaniard came, and wanted to buy the men you had taken pri- 
soners in war, would you sell them ? ”—* No, we would sooner kill them than 
sell them as slaves ; if a man-of-war knows of it, they make plenty of 
palaver.” * . + * 

“ Suppose you catch women and chidren, what do you do with them ? "— 


* Part I. pp, 331-341, and 345-353, 
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“If they take women in the war, they are killed; for we are not allowed to 
make them wives, and we cannot make them slaves.” 

“Do they kill the children too? "— Yes, they kill the children: they cut 
the women and children in two pieces.”* 

The same effects may be produced on other parts of the coast; 
and men who have only been converted from man-stealers into 
man-slayers by the suppression of the slave-trade, are apt pupils 
for the lessons of violence taught them—for instance, landing and 
destroying the barracoons belonging to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese slavers on their shores, contrary to the law of nations. 

Another measure which would cooperate with commerce in 
hastening the civilization of Africa, is the free intercourse between 
the civilized Negro population of the West Indies andthe rude 
Negro population of Western Africa, which would ensue from the 
permission of a voluntary emigration of free labourers from Africa. 
Mr. Laird, in the course of his evidence above referred to, says— 

“TI think that, it being impossible to civilize the Negroes, or protect them on 
their own coast, if you wish to benefit them you had better bring them in con- 
tact with Europeans in the West Indies.” And again—“The great benefit 
that I would expect in this emigration from Africa, would be in the return of 
those people to Africa with improved civilization: so that I would make it a 
sine qua non that they should be allowed to return after a certain time, at the 
public cost, to the place whence they came.” 

This suggestion, it is clear, points to the advantage of our West 
India Colonies as well as of Africa. It promises to supply the 
deficiency of continuous labour, which has been complained of since 
Negro-emancipation. It is a method of working out the American 
part of the problem, by cheapening free labour and destroying the 
demand for slaves; and at the same time the African part of it by 
making the Negroes too civilized to sell their fellows or allow 
themselves to be sold to slavery, and cutting off the supply of 
slaves. The suppressing system, in combination with these great 
experiments on both coasts of the Atlantic, will be able to put 
down the slave-trade, but not without them. This is what we 
undertake to expound under the head of “The British West 
India Colonies.” 





§ VI—THE BRITISH WEST INDIA COLONIES. 
1. THerk Naturat Fertitiry. 


There is a fallacy which has misled most writers on the subject of 
the sugar-trade, and which is so transparent that it is strange it should 
have been so long listened to. Brazil, India, and other continents, it is 
gravely said, will drive the Sugar Islands out of the market, because 
their extent is so much greater. But mere quantity of fertile soil does 
not determine whether or not it can be profitably cultivated. It is the 
productiveness of the soil, whatever its quantity, its vicinity to markets, 
its facilities of water-carriage, that decides whether it is profitable to 
cultivate it. The limited extent of the West India Islands, instead of 
being a drawback, gives them an advantage over the whole of Brazil, 
except the fertile soil close to the shore: it makes them all sea-coast. 
Small though some of them be, if equally productive acre for acre they 
will keep their ground in the market against Brazil; and Guiana and 
Trinidad have plenty of land yet to be brought into cultivation. 

Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, (Vol. VII. p. 179,) states in 
regard to Cuba—“ A great ingenio, producing 32,000 to 40,000 arobas 
(367,000 to460,000 kilogrammes) of sugar, is generally 50 caballerios, or 
650 hectares, in extent ; of which the half is allotted to the sugar-fabric 
properly so called, and the other half for alimentary plants and pas- 
turage.” A caballerio being equivalent to 32:2 English acres, the pro- 
duction is thus estimated at 1,150 Ib. per acre. 

Turnbull, in his Travels in the West, (pp. 261—265,) gives an esti- 
mate, made by the Patriotic Society of Havanna, of the expense of 
establishing a sugar-estate; by which it appears, that 215 acres of new 
land, in cane-cultivation, are expected to produce 1,300 boxes of sugar, 
or 2,172 lb. per acre. He afterwards (p. 282) remarks, that “ no 
attempt has yet been made in the worn-out districts of Cuba, as has 
been done so successfully in the longest-settled British islands, to re- 
generate the soil by a good system of husbandry and a liberal applica- 
tion of manure.” And further on, in alluding to a large estate he had 
visited, he observes—“ They have not the advantage of water-power, 
and steam-engines are exceedingly rare in Cuba; so that the process 
of grinding is performed by the power of cattle.” This was in 1840. 

We do not find anywhere mention made of the quantity of sugar 
produced in Brazil in connexion with a particular measurement of land. 
But we may confidently infer that the soil is not superior, if indeed it 
be equal, to that of Cuba; because, while the exports of sugar from 
Brazil have rather declined, those from Cuba have been nearly doubled 
in the course of a few years. This view is fully confirmed by the 
evidence given by the Brazilian merchants, Moore, Saunders, and 
Cockshott, before the Import-Duties Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 1840. (See Questions 1,809, 1,810, 2,005.) 

Porter, in his Treatise on the Sugar-Cane, (p. 239,) states with re- 
ference to the island of Java—‘‘An English acre of cane, in land of 
middling quality, cultivated without manure, produces, in Java, 1,285 Ib. 
of clayed sugar. The best lands will give, on an average, 1,815 Ib. per 
acre.” The same author informs us, (p. 242,) that “in Mauritius the 
average produce of sugar to the acre is said to amount to 2,000 lb. In 
virgin land of the best quality, it is even stated that above 5,000 Ib. 
per acre are obtained; but this produce is materially lessened the 
second year; and when the land has been cropped for several years 
in succession, the quantity is frequently reduced to 1,100 Ib. or 1,2001b. 

er acre.” 
. Of production in British India he gives the following account 
(p. 229)—* In a letter from a Bengal planter, we find a statement of 
the produce of nine different provinces, averaging 18 ewt. 3 qrs. 22 Ib. 
per acre of Muscovado sugar, the sugar being computed as one-half 
the quantity of goor : but in this proportion the sugar must be of very 
inferior quality, as, on consulting other very respectable authorities, 
we find that three to four parts of goor are uniformly required to make 
* Select Committee on West Coast of Africa, Part. I.; Questions 10,758-10,768. 
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one part of chenee. In a very circumstantial detail of the culture and 
manufacture of sugar in the Masulipatam circar, we find it stated that 
the rtion per aere is 
— wet 12. 0. 14 of sugar, 
9. 3. 10 of inferior juggery, 
5. 3. 25 of syrup.” 

With regard to our West India Colonies, we have reliable informa- 
tion in the evidence taken by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons last session; for the parties then examined were not likely, 
under the circumstances, to exaggerate their actual production. From 
this testimony it appears, that, even with the imperfect cultivation 
which has confessedly prevailed in all the colonies since the period of 
Emancipation, with the exception of the {well-peopled islands of 
Barbados, Antigua, and St. Kitt’s, the following results have been 
obtained, including rattoons, or canes cut for several years succes- 
sively— 

Jamaica, about 2,000 lb. per acre. 
St. Vincent ,, 3,000 ,, eS 
Antigua 5, 3,000 ,, ” 
Barbados ,, 3,000 ,, ” 

The great returns thus exhibited from land in the old colonies, 
which are so often ignorantly called exhausted, appear to arise partly 
from “the good system of husbandry and the liberal application of 
manure,” to which Turnbull alludes, and partly from their having 
sufficient labour. 

The superior fertility of Guiana and Trinidad being well known and 
unquestioned, the Committee seem to have considered it unnecessary 
to enter into any particular inquiry respecting them; especially as 
their production under the negligent and irregular culture induced by 
the existing scarcity of labour could not have afforded satisfactory in- 
formation. That these fine possessions are capable, with adequate 
labour, of competing with any in the world, is perfectly manifest. 

In connexion with the relative fertility of these countries, it is 
interesting to inquire what was the cost of production in our colonies, 
after the introduction of the various improvements in machinery, im- 
plements, and artificial manures, which, with other economical arrange- 
ments, have latterly been more generally adopted. Some of the 
witnesses examined by the Committee of the House of Commons last 
session furnish this information in detail from the accounts of their 
actual experience. A few extracts will suffice. 

Mr. Campbell, a proprietor of several estates in Demerara, gives 
tabular statements (p. 154) to show the average cost of producing 
sugar there during three periods, which are well selected for the pur- 
pose of comparison—the last three years of slavery, the last three of 
apprenticeship, and the first three of freedom. In 1831 to 1833, the 
average cost appears to have been as low as 5s. 4d. to 9s. 6d. per ewt, 
exclusive of any interest on the value of the property; in 1835 to 
1837, it was 5s. 5d. to 8s. 8d.; and in 1839 to 1841, it rose as high as 
26s. 9d. to 31s. 1d. percwt. A similar statement appears (p. 184) in 
the evidence of Mr. Barkly, a proprietor of large estates in Berbice, 
but it is more complete, inasmuch as he includes interest on the invested 
capital: the averages of the three periods were 17s., 12s., and 54s. 8d. 
The other colonies present like results, varying chiefly from two causes— 
the sufficiency or scarcity of labour; and the price of rum, which, 
forming a larger or smaller deduction from the cost of the sugar, 
materially affects the result. The existing differential duties on rum, 
in favour of British spirits, operate seriously against the production of 
cheap sugar. Rum, which is an important product of the cane, 
must necessarily bear additional charges, such as freight and casks, 
which would seem to constitute a sufficient advantage. The repeal of 
these extra duties would have a doubly-beneficial effect—in adding to 
the supply of food, and in diminishing the cost of sugar. 


2. Acruat ConpITION THROUGH BritisH LEGISLATION. 


It is customary to say that our West India Colonies enjoy a mono- 
poly of our market. The converse of the proposition would, in the 
order of cause and consequence, be nearer the truth—this country en- 
joys a monopoly of the West Indian market. The restrictions on 
foreign produce imposed in favour of the produce of the British 
Colonies in the British market have been afterthoughts—compensations 
for the disadvantages to which the Colonies have been subjected by 
being tied down to restrict their commerce to the Mother-country. In 
framing the Navigation-laws, in regulating the trade of Colonies, from 
1651 downwards, the benefit to the Mother-country has been the primary 
object; the concessions to the Colonies have always been reluctantly 
and tardily made. It was the extreme to which this selfish policy was 
carried that contributed mainly to separate the United States from this 
country. Not only were restrictions imposed upon the commerce of 
those colonies, but the manufacture of their native iron was prohibited, 
lest it should interfere with the profits of the iron masters of Staf- 
fordshire. 

The West Indies, the staple produce of which cannot be raised in 
England, could not be so rigorously dealt with; but they have not 
escaped altogether. Up to a very recent period, they were prevented 
from trading with other countries. During the last war, they could 
have sold a part of their produce on much better terms than they were 
compelled to take in England. The relaxations which were made in 
1825, and those which were introduced last year, still leave many 
restrictions and differential duties to their disadvantage. 

But the experiment of which the West India Colonies have been 
made the subject in Negro Emancipation, has already shown 
the claims of these communities to have any such proposition 
most cautiously and deliberately scrutinized. The late Mr. Deacon 
Hume was asked, in his examination before the Import Duties Com- 
mittee of 1840—“ Do you consider the produce of our British colonies 
should be protected in our market if the restrictions and impedi- 
ments which now exist in the colonies are not removed?” That 
intelligent and experienced public servant was a stanch Free- 
trader, and yet his deliberate opinion regarding this question 
was expressed in these words—“ I cannot conceive that, having 
thirty years ago abolished the slave-trade, and now abolished slavery 
itself, any question of free trade can arise between Jamaica and Cuba ; 
Luba, with abundance of rich and fresh soil, not only having the ad- 





vantage of employing slaves, whatever that may be, but notoriously 
importing the enormous amount of forty or fifty thousand every year. 
They have in fact the slave-trade and slavery; and as the laws of this 
country have deprived the planter in Jamaica of that means of raising 
his produce, F conceive that it is a question like several others which 
are to be taken quite out of the category of free trade.” 

The extent to which the quantity of produce annually raised in the 
British Sugar Colonies was reduced, and the cost of production en- 
hanced by Emancipation, is startling to contemplate. In the article 
of sugar alone, the exportation fell off from 201,777 tons, the average 
of the five years immediately preceding 1833, to 141,000 tons in the 
first year of entire freedom, to 117,000 in the second, to 107,000 
in the third. This decrease in production was not confined to sugar ; 
it extended to all the staple products of these colonies ; and it can be 
shown that it was occasioned by the consequences of Emancipation 
alone. 

It has been proved by the evidence given to the West India Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that from 1837 to 1840—In 
British Guiana much less work was done in every stage of cul- 
tivation; that production had fallen off, and some estates had been 
put out of cultivation. (Q. 2,020-2,025.) In Trinidad, the difficulty 
of procuring continuous labour was such, that Mr. Burnley assured 
the Committee, were he proprietor of every estate in the island, he 
would throw the half out of cultivation, convinced that he could 
produce more by concentrating the work of the available labourers 
on the rest. (Q. 664.) In Jamaica, the produce of the large 
estates was reduced one-half, and the estates of the poorer pro- 
prietors were entirely deserted by the labourers. (Q. 6,766-6,780.) 
In Grenada, no estates had been actually thrown out of cultivation, 
but the crops had been so diminished that the result was much the 
same. (Q. 2,726.) Even in Antigua, which, next to Barbados, on 
account of peculiar circumstances suffered least from Emancipation, the 
expense of cultivation was raised “just above the expense of slave- 
labour.” (Q. 2,837 2,839.) 

At the same time that the amount of available labour, and conse- 
quently the quantity of produce, fell off to such an extent, the remune- 
ration of the labourers, even of the occasional labourer, continued at 
a rate high beyond the parallel of any country at any time past or pre- 
sent. Although the average labour of the efficient Negroes in Jamaica 
did not, in 1841, exceed the average of thirty hours per week, spread 
over the days they were pleased to work, (Q. 6,761,) yet the rate of 
remuneration, what with wages and what with provision-grounds, was 
such that they were able to provide themselves “ with comforts and 
luxuries to an extent not known by any peasantry in the world but hy 
them and the people of Guiana and Trinidad.” (Q. 6,772.) A 
gentleman in Jamaica sold them in one year 106 horses, for 
1,5007. sterling. Mr. Barkly gave the Committee an account 
of an argument between himself and one of his head men about 
the rate of wages—“ I showed him how he might supply himself 
with almost everything he could require, clothing and everything of 
that kind: after listening to me attentively, he seemed to be convinced ; 
but he put in, as a little addition to what he had formerly said, ‘ Well, 
master, but what me have left to buy the little Madeira wine that me 
want?’ Bottled porter and things of that kind they look on almost 
as necessaries; and they consume them to a large extent.” 

It cannot be said that these are the unsupported representations of the 
planters—of the old slave-owners, interested parties. Mr. Joseph John 
Gurney will be received as a witness above suspicion, when he speaks 
of the luxuries enjoyed by the Negro labourers. From St. Kitt’s he 
writes—'‘ The imports are vastly increased: the duties on them were 
6,000/. more in 1838 than in 1837, and in 1839 double those of 1837 
within 150/. This surprising increase is owing to the demand on the 
part of the free labourers for imported goods, especially for articles of 
dress. Education in useful knowledge and religious instruction are 
rapidly advancing. There are nine churches on the island under the 
Establishment, six Methodist chapels, and three Moravian institu- 
tions.” (P. 47.) From Antigua—“ We overtook a wedding-party : 
both bride and bridegroom were common labourers on the estate; the 
bridegroom was attired in a blue coat, handsome waistcoat, with a 
brooch, white pantaloons, and Wellington boots : the bride in a vast pink 
silk bonnet, lace cap, and white muslin gown with fashionable sleeves.” 
(P.66.) From Jamaica— Wonderful was the scene we witnessed that 
mornirg in Samuel Oughton’s Baptist chapel, when we attended without 
having communicated to the people any previous notice of our 
coming. Such a flock we had never before seen ; consisting of nearly 
three thousand Black people, chiefly emancipated slaves, attired, after 
their favourite custom, in neat white raiment, and most respectable 
and orderly in their demeanour and appearance. They pour in from 
all parts of the country, partly on foot and partly on mules or horses 
of their own. They now entirely support the mission, and are en- 
larging the chapel at the expense of 1,000/. sterling.” (P. 96.) 
“*How many dollars should I find in thy purse at home?’ said a 
Friend in our company to a young man who was guiding us along one 
of the mountain-passes: ‘Should I find five? ‘Yes, Sir,’ replied he, 
‘and no great matter either.’’ How very few of our labourers in England 
would be found with twenty shillings in their purse of spare money ! was 
our reflection on the occasion.” (P. 104.) 

For this no one can blame the Negroes. Their conduct in all 
respects in their new state of freedom has been wonderful. No one 
grudges that they should enjoy what they can earn. But it is clear 
that this is a state of things that cannot continue. Many estates have 
been worked at a loss in the West Indies since Emancipation; many 
have been thrown out of work; many more proprietors have been 
struggling on, if not with positive loss, yet without deriving income 
from their estates; and all have had their incomes diminished. The 
truth is, that the Negroes in the West Indies are in the flourishing 
condition described by Mr. Gurney, because almost the whole of the 
price paid for sugar goes into their pockets. The people of England 
will not long endure this. When they hear of the luxurious Negroes, 
they will say, “‘ We paid twenty millions to make them free ; but we 
will not always submit to pay for the sugar they make by working 
thirty hours a week, a price which enables them to enjoy the luxuries of 
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qhe middle class at home, while our English labourers, by a week’s 
work of more than twice as many hours, can barely earn a subsistence.” 
Further, the Negro’s labour is rendered more effective by his em- 
ployer’s capital; but his employer is expending his capital without 
return, or at a loss; and if this continue, the employer must with- 
draw his capital, or be ruined, which comes to the same — The 
Negro labourers, thrown upon their own resources, will sink down to 


the level of their brethren in Hayti; and the British West India colo- | 


nies must retrograde from their present state of civilization into one of 
semi-barbarism. 

But if the Negroes must be incaleulably the greatest sufferers by a 
perseverance in the present arrangements, there are others who would 
be deeply injured. Even in their recent state of depression, the value 
of the annual exports from the British West Indies has averaged rather 
more than six millions, and the value of the imports a very little less 
than six millions. Subjoined are tables which show the value of the 
exports and imports of all our Sugar Colonies for the year 1839. 
Summary of the Trade between the British West Indies and Mauritius, and 

all parts of the World in 1839 ; arranged according to the Colonies. 

















Valueof {| Valueof | 

Imports. | Exports. | 

Millia s ox ocksaids cc ecen emsline sen £233,336 | £353,709 | 

| Barbados....csccorscsereeers ease 783,775 686,702 | 
© Dominica,.......ceecserecvccsores 44,275 87,466 

Grenada......... because os eeeealelerned 99, 201,132 | 

TRMARICR 06.6c0ccccccince seveescesie cs 2,244,450 | 2,484,735 | 

Montserrat ...0.0.0s+-eecerseoee ea 9,135 21,312 | 
I cc cu ceatinwict ace 31.757 | 52,835 
St. Christopher ......++ seeseees eee 143,867 | 185,626 
St. Lucia, ...cccccccrssecsocovecs e 77,507 76,184 
St. Vincent... cesscserserersccces 189,246 299,325 
Tobago ...... mkdevaseeietcvenreecs | 72.418 150,557 

POTUNGE. 5 ccc ctccceseccorcenevecs 6,200 15,029 | 

Trinidad.........- 65,824 358,945 | 

} Bahamas.... 132,906 93,844 

Bermudas . 124,884 21,258 | 

Demerara., 1,029,830 | 1,091,582 | 
Berbice ... 178,684 | 256,122 
Mauritius . 865,461 780,042 

WON cg ccoceccatseccenas | £6,733,281 £7,216,405 | 





Summary of the Trade of the British West Indies with all parts of the World; 
arranged according to the Countries. 


Value of 
























Value of | 
Imports. | Exports. 
} | | 
Great Britain . . | £5,424,614 
Ireland...... | 303,669 
Guernsey and | seesecveee | 
Denmark...... reese 
GePMAUy ...ccccerccerceccsorceres ¥ 2,329 
DEMME scadciccecscavesccecyeaes oof 14,666 | 1,529 
ee rt me ke | 13,805 
Gtaltar . vcccvecccccscevcvcceces 15 } 1,5 | 
TRARY, wc cc cewccceetcecvescevevcees cha iiniaeonacaiieka 330 
Riso 6.40 6.00:000 cindy wontons ye ere 
Africa (West Coast of) .....eeeeee: 1,561 | .ccvcceee 
BOMOMME .. oc. cescccecscsccvcccsece ef are ec | 
BIGGER: .- 6. ceccecesccescesce pT a eer ee | 
EE Un tecatentsdnsonreceacies re 19,047 | ...00..0-. | 
British North America ........0.+6 755,816 123,728 
United States of North America.... 663,097 133,153 
¥ } 8,837 919 | 
Ef 61,967 9,233 | 
a3 18,659 1L5i | 
5 74,261 15,635 
Sz 99,094 139,037 
nt 2,032 288 
= 18,694 3,363 
Mexico. ...0..0-0 Say Re re 2,644 5,469 | 
1 Gnatimala ......0..ccecescessseves | 6,702 4,469 
Columbia .. rie Rhee etene pe ee 88,373 241,552 
> Sear ae eerie itty 4,437 230 | 
States of Rio de la Plata ...+..0.6- GSD [h cccivevees 
as 
i ee | £5,967,820 | £6,436 363_| 





Summary of the Trade of Mauritius with all parts of the World in 1839; 
arranged according to the Countries. 





Value of 













| Value of 
| Imports. Exports. 
EMMA... oss sscese-arcesesss | £309,771 £601,003 | 
Sweden ....c.ccccrcsecersoscroess ' | ere | 
P Holland.........-.06. Sucibewesaterh 2,986 copes: | 
WUMEES ciccocevavcccesscccceseose | 108,536 3,037 | 
Madeira.........ccsesceeeccerenss | GORE | ccvvines oh | 
St. Helena ..+.0.-sseeeeerercernrs | - Sesicvicewes 77 
Cape of Good Hope .....-+++e.+05: 41,038 36 ,257 
Isle of Bourbon. .....0.0++-seeeeee 31,705 9,352 
Madagascar .....-cesesssereeecers 59,944 25,163 | 
Seychelles and Rodriquez........+. | ll Eee | 
East Coast of Africa.....0..0...0+: . 2 eer 
DE seks vie sicsivide ys Keuvivdersetss 7,019 | 114 
MMIII UG soc os Sp. cosacnaneroce 926,383 | 12,031 | 
French India .....0...ceccercoree: 38 892 4,066 
TOUR Fi dee vcevececvevccedscetsces 776 118 
DIGS ale tale co HG se Ow ere ee ‘ LEO | ceccccnces | 
Philippine Islands ........-- ae EE oe | 
Sa I FSP 10,817 | 410 
British Settlemeuts in Austra 1,034 87,650 
British North America......+ WELD: tier os artes 
United States of North Americ 8 089 66 
pO EE Cer ee aes ae ee ewe | 
a Shi os) ieaicotes £865,461 £780,042 | 











The total amounts scarcely show with sufficient ‘distinctness the im- 
portance of this branch of our trade—that it creates a demand not only 
for a great quantity of our manufactures, but for those of the highest 
class, the value of which greatly or chiefly consists of labour. This 
will be better understood if we compare our exports to the British 
West Indies, in kind and quantity, with the exports to Brazil. 

Comparative Value of the Export- Trade to the Brazil and to the 


British West Indies. 
1838. 1839. 1840. 
Total Exports of British Manufactures— & £& a= £ 
To British West pa errr 3,393,441 3,936,598 3,574,970 
TO Bragile .ccrcccesserecte vacweeeen 2,606,604 2,650,713 2,625,853 





Principal Items composing the Experts of 1840. 
West ludies. 


Bacon and Hams.,...6.+0+.40. e 
Beef and Pork ...........00% Gucieenad 
Beer and Ale...........0++ Ceendveree 
TROORD 6c veel as cesecccvcddccees eocere 
Brass and Copper-work .......... 

Butter and Cheese. . . 





Yarn and Twist ... 
Earthenware........ code 
HegPIR GR oun sc occdccsivevecseccses . 
Glass, Weight.......cescs.escccsses 
Ditto, Value........-.. C6vsecgneese 
Hardware.,....c0.scccsesereorers ee 
Hate .occeeccsecccereres eccccccees o. 
Tron aud Stee) .......6.+00++- veeerse 
Lene ahh GEE... coccccecccceaceccus 


Machinery and Mill-work....... eorce 
POM 66 secs cccdéccecoceds eovccece 





Silk Goods ........ 
Soap and Candles , 
Stationery ........ 
Refined Sugar... 


Ps, | SR i accdasta cage s-vde éteheets 
Ditto, Hosdery,....0.c.cccercdvics 
All other Articles .........0... @eeree 
Shipping employed. Vessels, Tonna; 
British West Indies, Inwards.. 627 .. 191,731 . 222, 
Brazils, Ditto... 120 29,212 49,912 

The six millions, which is the estimated value of the total 
imports or exports (either of which may be considered equivalent 
to the annual production,) of the West India Colonies, taken at 
5 per cent, represents a large capital, which, in so far as this 
country is concerned, must be wantonly and extravagantly de- 
stroyed by allowing matters to remain as they have been. If the 
British West Indies be reduced’ to the state of Hayti, this coun- 
try’s share in the trade with them will be annihilated; a market 
for our manufactures to the value of four millions per annum will 
be destroyed. Nor is this all: the rental of West India property annu- 
ally spent or invested in this country exceeded, until of late years, the 
whole annual rental of Scotland: that must'be lost. And the capital 
that will be destroyed in these colonies belongs to British subjects, 
entitled by their birthright to the protection of British laws. 

So long as slavery existed there could be only two classes of society 
—the capitalist and the labourer. It was part of the capitalist’s charge 
and business to provide and distribute food and clothing to his 
labourers: there could be no shopkeeper—no class comprehending 
shopkeepers, small proprietors, and others, who in this country rank 
with them in society. As soon as the slave became a labourer receiv- 
ing wages and spending wages, the necessity of having retail-dealers 
and the possibility of earning money by retail-dealing came to be felt. 
A shopkeeper class was formed ; and it could only be supplied by with- 
drawing a certain proportion of the labouring class from labour. It 
was an economical necessity—a natural and unavoidable consequence 
of the altered relations of society—that caused the marked falling-off 
in the number of labourers which followed Emancipation throughout 
the colonies. The change was desirable as well as inevitable, for it is 
the only means of forming a middle class, that indispensable ingredient 
of civilized society. But middle and upper classes, without a labouring 
class, are a building without a foundation: unless an additional supply 
of labourers can be secured to fill up the vacuum in their ranks in 
the Sugar Colonies, occasioned by the withdrawal of the new shop- 
keeper class, the whole fabric of society must totter and fall. 

All these evils must follow unless means can be devised for restor- 
ing our Sugar Colonies to a healthy economical condition. And itis 
clear, from the retrospect now taken, that the only thing wanted for 
this purpose is a sufficient supply of efficient labour. A relapse into 
slavery is as impossible as undesirable. The West Indies must be saved 
by making free-labour at least as productive as slave-labour. To this 
end, there must be a fair competition, and no monopoly. In the 
British West Indies there is intelligence enough to supply both free 
head-workers and hand-workers ; but the competition is wanting. The 
labouring class have a monopoly of the labour-market. 


Vessels. 
Outwards., 855 . 
Ditto.... 208 .. 


Tonnage. 





§ VII.—THE REMEDY PROPOSED. 
1, IMMIGRATION OF Free Lasovur. 


The West Indies and Mauritius are at present in a condition which 
bears considerable analogy to that of the Lowlands of Scotland about 
the time that David Dale established the cotton-mills of New Lanark. 
There is a class of landed proprietors with wofully precarious. im- 
comes. There is a class of shopkeepers and small proprietors in com- 
fortable circumstances, but whose descendants run the risk, in the next 
generation at furthest, of being reduced to a necessitous condition. 
There are natural productions in abundance, which, by the aid of capi 
and labour, may be worked up with great profit ; and the calling of these 
resources into play will increase the value of the property of the great 
landowners, and render their incomes steady, and secure the famili 
of the shopkeeping and small proprietary class in the decent affluence 
they now enjoy. Capital the Sugar Colonies can procure readily 
this country in any quantity, as soon as they can show that they have 
the means of turning it to account—in other words, that they have the 
labour. The labour at this moment they have not—that is clear: how 
are they to get it? 

The Scotch manufactures were created at first by English capital. 
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The deficiency of labour in the Lowlands was supplied by the emi- 
gration of poor and industrious workmen, at first from the High- 
lands, and, as the demand increased, from Ireland. Is there any 
quarter whence the Sugar Colonies may draw supplies of labour after 
the same fashion ? 
To suit the purposes of the Sugar Colonies, the labourers must be of 
Tropical race. Ovwt-door bodily labour cannot be efficiently dis- 
charged in those climates by the natives of colder climates, without a 
wanton expenditure of health and life. The immigrants must be of the 
labouring class. The immigration of free Blacks from the United States 
of North America, however promising, was founda failure in so far as in- 
creasing the supply of available field-labour was concerned. The superior 
intelligence of these immigrants ranked them with the middle or shop- 
keeping class; and they almost uniformly contrived in a short time to 
raise themselves into this class, already abundantly numerous. What 
is wanted is a sufficient number of some Tropical race, who shall stand 
in a similar relation to the shopkeeping Negroes of our Sugar Colonies, 
that the poor, hardy, and industrious Highlanders and Irishmen did to 
the corresponding class in Scotland. The country from which these 
emigrants come must be near enough to render the cost of transporting 
them to the colonies not exorbitantly high, and to render it easy for 
them to return home if dissatisfied with their new situation. The con- 
dition of these labourers in their own country must be such that the 
rank and condition of labourers shall for some years content them, or 
shall enable them, by dint of industry and exertion, to return to their 
native homes with what will there be esteemed a fortune. 

All these conditions meet in the Negro race of Africa and in the 
natives of British India. There are other Tropical races capable of 
continuous labour, capable of standing the climate; but it is un- 
necessary to advert to them, for there can be no doubt that in 
the two regions mentioned there exists an ample redundant popu- 
lation, to which the wages paid in our colonies for moderate 
labour would be affluence. And those regions are, from their position, 
the best-situated with regard to our colonies, both in respect to the 
cheapness of transport and the facilities of return. 

The material condition of the West Indian labourer is such as to 
attract the Africans, if once authentically made known, even to those 
who are but little adventurous The rate of labourers’ wages at Sierra 
Leone and on the Gold Coast averages from 2d. to 4d. per diem. The 
average rate of wages in our West India colonies is—in Trinidad, 
Guiana, and Jamaica, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per diem; in Antigua and 
Barbados, 9d. or 10d. In addition to the money-wages, the 
labourers at present have allowances, and _plantation-grounds, 
which they can cultivate for themselves at their leisure-hours; 
and under any circumstances they must obtain the equivalents of those 
advantages. Some tribes in Africa—the Kroomen, for instance—have 
already shown that such inducements have influence over them. The 
rate of wages among the native labourers in British India is not much 
if any higher than that which prevails in the parts of Africa we have 
mentioned ; and certain castes of the natives have for many years been 
accustomed to emigrate temporarily in pursuit of fortune. 

The effect of the immigration of free labourers from other countries 
into the Sugar Colonies will be to increase the quantity and efficiency 
of labour in a far greater ratio than their numbers. It has already been 
observed, that when the labourers born in the Sugar Colonies see that 
if they refuse to work enough themselves others may supply their place, 
they labour more steadily. In order to diminish the cost and increase 
the production of sugar—in other words, to increase the productive- 
ness and trade of the Sugar Colonies—operations must be carried 
on upon a large scale; and for that purpose a considerably increased 
population will be required. But merely to restore the islands 
to the state in which they were before Emancipation, would require a 
comparatively small augmentation. For that purpose, it isnot so much 
@ great number of labourers, nor under any circumstances is it a 
great reduction of wages, that is required; but it is the power of com- 
manding continuous labour. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the British West India Colo- 
nies, compared with the countries of Cuba and Brazil—supposing 
the former to have a sufficient supply of continuous labour—ad- 
mit of being reduced to an arithmetical calculation. The price of 
newly-landed. slave at Havanna is stated by Mr. Turnbull at 300 
or 350 dollars,* or, taking the dollar at 4s., from 752. to 804. The 
average number of years for which these slaves are estimated to 
survive in workable condition is seven.t The annual cost of a slave’s 
labour at Havanna, therefore, is his keep (feed, clothing, housing, and 
doctoring) plus an annuity for seven years which could be purchased 
for 75/. or 801. There is no reason to believe that the cost in Brazil 
can be lower. The ascertained expense of a free emigrant’s passage 
from Sierra Leone to Trinidad or Jamaica, is about 7/. 10s. per head; 
and the emigrant is to have a free passage back, if he desire it, 
at the end of five years. The annual cost of a freeman’s labour will be 
his wages plus an annuity for five years, purchasable by the price of his 
passage, and, in the event of his claiming a free passage back at the end 
of five years, 7/.10s. more. The prime cost of a slave’s labour for 
seven years, 75/. or 80/., must be paid in advance ; for five years of a 
freeman’s labour, 7/. 10s. must be paid in advance, and in an unknown 
proportion of cases 7/. 10s. at the end of the five years. The interest 
of money at the Havanna, when Mr. Turnbull wrote, was 12 per cent: 
simple interest upon the prime cost of a Negro would give 9/. to 9/. 10s. 
per annum. Wages, at ls. per diem, (higher than Barbados, and 
lower than Jamaica,) would amount, at five working days per 
week, to 13/. per annum. The cost of maintaining a slave for 
a year can scarcely be less than 7/.; which would cover the dif- 
ference between the interest on the prime cost of the slave and the 
expense of passages backwards and forwards. With an efficient 
system of emigration in our West Indian Colonies, free-labour might 
be made in the course of a few years as cheap—looking to the price 
alone—as slave-labour; and as the system of emigration is matured, 
the expenses would diminish. At the same time, the civilization of 


Africa, by the intercourse with the West Indies, and the progress of 
emancipation in the French Antilles and elsewhere, encouraged by 
our successful example, would undermine the slave-trade, while our 


cruisers would still embarrass it as much as ever. Free-labour can, 
beyond a doubt, be made cheaper in our sugar countries than slave- 
labour in any other. 

Continuous labour is the sole want of the British Sugar Colonies for 
the struggle of competition with other sugar colonies: in every other 
respect they are already either on a par with any other sugar countries 
in the world, or have the advantage of them. In climate, they are 
equal ; in fertility, (as has been shown in a preceding page) they are 
equal ; in the facility with which they can command capital, if once 
put in possession of an adequate supply of labour, far better off; in 
the skill and enterprise of their merchants, in the assiduity and intel- 
ligence of the superintendents and managers of their agricultural and 
manufacturing processes, far better off; in their possession of the 
= and most improved machinery, far in advance of any of their 
rivals. 

Give them but the command of adequate labour, and they will 
need no protection to strengthen them for the peaceful contest ; 
the cry for protection from foreign competition will be converted into 
the demand for hastening the abolition of restrictions on commerce in 
foreign countries by setting the example at home. By means of the 
African race for the labouring class, the West Indies can be made the 
Great Britain of the Torrid Zone; whose climate has hitherto defied the 
establishment of a community characterized by the energy, enter- 
prise, wealth, and labour-resources of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, now 
multiplying on both sides of that zone. It is by combining the mind 
of the Anglo-Saxon with the ductile hand of the Negro, native to the 
region, that a conquest of the Torrid Zone can be begun in the West 
Indies. Their sugar and other staple produce will feel an impulse 
paralleled only by that given to the cotton-manufactures of the Mother- 
country at the close of the last century; and by the same means—the 
combination of skill, capital, and free labour in abundance, hitherto 
denied to the whole of that wide belt on the globe. 

On this process depends the future of the Negro race. The per- 
sonal freedom granted to a few in other countries is unaccompanied by 
an admission to social and political equality. In our West Indian 
colonies alone has the Negro a chance of being absorbed into the high 
civilization of Christian Europe; and only from the Negro race, thus 
elevated, can civilization be spread to the Negroes of Africa. We 
shall show that actual experiment has already proved the possibility. 





2. PRocress or THE Experiment To Suppity THE Britisy Sucar 
Cotonres witH Free Lasour sy IMMIGRATION. 

The proposal to furnish the British Sugar Colonies with an adequate 
supply of free labour by means of immigration was a necessary con- 
sequence of the act of Emancipation. It was evident that a large 
portion of the preedial slaves would, upon acquiring freedom, withdraw 
from agricultural work, and that without an accession of new hands 
the cultivation of the colonies could not be maintained. This prospect 
was rendered darker by an order in Council, passed in 1838, by which 
all engagements entered into for service were declared to be void in 
the Crown Colonies unless contracted “ within the limits and upon the 
and of the colony where they were to be performed.” Under this 
aw, the planters were precluded from hiring any other labourers than 
those who happened to be already settled on the spot; and on the 
other hand, the enfranchised slaves, who were disposed to work, en- 
joyed a monopoly of employment. It has been since modified in so 
far as to except engagements made in Europe and North America. 
Guiana and Trinidad, possessing vast tracts of virgin-land, with a de- 
ficient population, felt most severely the operation of this restriction, 
and naturally made the first efforts to counteract it. An ordinance 
was passed by the Governor in Council, on the 24th November 
1838, “ for facilitating the immigration into this colony of la- 
bourers accustomed to agriculture and inured to a Tropical climate.” 
This was repealed and superseded by a more matured ordinance, on 
the 21st April 1839. In the latter enactment, provision was made for 
defraying the passage-money of immigrants out of the treasury, and 
for insuring their health and comfort during the passage. The places 
whence it was anticipated that the immigrants would come were 
the neighbouring islands, the United States of North America, British 
North America, Malta, and the West Coast of Africa. The Queen in 
Council confirmed and allowed the ordinance, with the exception of 
that part which made provision for immigrants from the West Coast 
of Africa. : 
While the planters of Trinidad were thus engaged, other colonies had 
not been idle. Every attempt, however, on the part of the Legislature 
of Guiana to obtain a similar ordinance, was discountenanced ; and the 
planters there being also prevented from conveying labourers to the 
colony at their individual expense, no effective arrangement could be 
accomplished for their relief. In Mauritius, a considerable number of 
free labourers had previously been procured from India under in- 
dentures for five years’ service: but it was alleged that a new slave- 
trade in disguise might be created; and in obedience to this outcry, the 
emigration of the natives of India was in 1839 prohibited. 

On the Ist of January 1840, a remarkable paper, entitled “‘ How to 
Save the West Indies and Abolish Negro Slavery,” (from the pen, it 
is understood, of Mr. E. G. Wakefield,) was published in the Colonial 
Gazette. This important document speaks for itself in our Appendix. 
A scheme so comprehensive, so matured in its details, each part of 
which fitted so admirably into the rest, giving and receiving efficiency, 
could not fail to attract attention. It has been in a great measure the 
rallying-point of the West India interest ever since its appearance ; and 
parts of it have been in turn adopted by the successive Colonial Ad- 
ministrations. An act to encourage immigration was passed by the 
Legislature of Jamaica on the 11th December 1840 ; an immigration- 
ordinance by the Governor and Court of Policy of British Guiana on 
the 18th January 1841; on the 8th December 1840, an order in 
Council had sanctioned the immigration of free labourers from Sierra 
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Leone into Trinidad; and another order in Council, 6th October 1841, 
directed, “that in every case in which immigrants are imported under 
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the provisions of the above-recited ordinance, one-third at least of 
such immigrants, shall consist of females.” This provision, although 
omitted by Mr. Wakefield in his programme, is in reality adopted, 
though incompletely, from his system of colonization. On the 30th 
December 1840, Lord John Russell intimated to Governor Light, that 
leave would be given to import free labourers from Sierra Leone into 
British Guiana. The arrangements made by the acts of the Legisla- 
tures of the Chartered Colonies, and the ordinances of the Governors and 
Councils of the Crown Colonies, and sanctioned by the Crown, were, in 
effect—that the emigration of free labourers from West Africa should 
be allowed only from Sierra Leone; that an officer appointed by the 
British Government, “at the expense of the colonies, should watch 
over the shipping of the emigrants there; that the emigrants should be 
engaged for each colony by its agent; that an officer appointed by the 
British Government, in each colony, should receive the emigrants on 
their arrival, and assist them with advice and instruction ; that a certain 
proportion should be preserved between the sexes of the emigrants; 
that no contracts entered into by the Negroes before landing in the 
colony should be binding. These concessions were slowly wrung from 
Government; and they stopped very far short of what the urgency of 
the case demanded. A return, laid before Parliament on the 24th 
March 1843, shows what has been effected under these regulations, 
down to the most recent period for which information could be ob- 
tained. From this document it appears, that 

In Jamaica, a sum of 84,0007. was voted by the Legislature in 1840 
for immigration purposes; between Ist October 1840 and 30th Sep- 
tember 1841, only 16,9657. was expended; in 1841, a vote of 48,0007. 
was taken as sufficient for the years 1840 and 1841; the annual vote 
by the act 1841-42 was reduced to 20,0007. The immigration into 
Jamaica, down to the close of 1841, amounted to 4,003 individuals; of 
whom 1,388 were captured Africans. The proportion of males and females 
was nearly equal. 

In British Guiana, there has been voted for immigration purposes— 
in 1840, 30,0002 ; in 1841, 55,000/.; in 1842, 21,0002, but only 30,000 
dollars (rather less than one-third) to be raised within the year. The 
immigration into British Guiana, down to the close of 1842, amounted 
to 13,070 individuals; of whom 1,593 were captured Africans. The 
proportion of males to females among the captured Africans is unknown ; 
among the others it is nearly as three to two. A small number only 
have come as free emigrants from Sierra Leone. 

In Trinidad, the immigration-ordinance authorized bounties to be 
paid indefinitely for all immigrants introduced under the ordinance ; in 
1842, a specific sum, viz. 15,000/. per annum, was set apart for immi- 
gration, out of the colonial chest. The number of immigrants into 
Trinidad, down to 1842, was 9,120; of these, 827 were captured Afri- 
cans, and four-fifths of the whole came from the adjacent colonies. 
The proportion of males and females is not mentioned in the return. 

In St. Vincent, the return states, on the authority of evidence given 
before the West India Committee of last session, that 1,500/. was 
voted in 1840 for immigration. The immigrants into St. Vincent’s 
in 1840, ’41, ’42, are stated at 130. 

There have been 3,426 captured Africans introduced into the Baha- 

mas between 1836 and 1841; of whom a good many, there is reason to 
believe, found their way to other islands. The return of immigrants 
into Barbados is zi/; into Grenada, 165 from Malta; into Tobago, 6; 
and into St. Lucia, 10. 
: This is not much ; but, taken in conjunction with the steady increase 
in the exports of colonial produce in 1842 and 1843, it is conclusive as 
to several important points—1l. That free Africans will emigrate to 
the West Indies: 2. That this emigration can be carried on, as appears 
from the reports of Governor Light and others, without abuse or op- 
pression :* 3, As appears from the same authorities, that the immi- 
grants are industrious and well-behaved; and that the colonies are 
already on the eve of being restored to their former state of produc- 
taveness. 

That the Colonial Office is and has for some time been fully aware 
of these important truths, is clear from a reply by Lord Stanley to 
some misrepresentations contained in a note from the Spanish Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs ¢ of the effects of Emancipation in the British 
West Indies, and the character of the emigration of free labourers 
from Sierra Leone. This letter is interesting as evidence that our Go- 
vernment is in earnest in its wish to promote free emigration from 
Africa into the British West Indies; but to a far greater extent it is 
of importance as a masterly exposure of the fallacious reasonings 
advanced to decry the measure. A still more unequivocal expression 
of the sentiments of the British Government on this head was given in 
despatches addressed by Lord Stanley to the Governor of the Mauri- 
tius,t on the 22nd of January 1842, stating the conditions under which 
labourers were to be again allowed to be introduced into that colony 
from India; and to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, on the 
27th, intimating the necessity of relaxing the local law which prohi- 
bited emigration from India. 

The great plan for the preservation of the West India Colonies, 
which was thus slowly making its way upon the convictions of the 
British Cabinet, was at the same time gaining upon the convictions 
of the British Legislature. Two Select Committees were appointed by 
the House of Commons in 1842; and they reported in the course of 
the session. Both Reports unequivocally recognize the advantages of 
& system of emigration of free labourers from Africa into our West 
India Colonies. § 

The recommendations of these two Committees have already taken 
effect. On the 6th February 1843, Lord Stanley addressed a despatch 
to Governor M‘Donald, of Sierra Leone,|| and on the 25th of the same 
month, a circular to all the West India Colonies, intimating the course 
which Government had resolved to adopt in consequence of the Reports 
of the West Indian and West African Committees of the House of 
Commons in session 1842. The despatch to Governor M‘Donald con- 
tains a distinct account of the general tenour and bearing of the mea- 

* Appendix to Report from the Select Committee on West India Colonies, p. 722. 

+ Appendix, No. V.; p. 19. 

F ¢ Appendix, No. VII.; p. 20. 

§ Appendix, Nos. I. and III.; pp. 16-17. 
\ Appendix, No. LY.; p. 18. 


sure. Her Majesty’s Government have undertaken the superintendence 
of emigration from the West Coast of Africa to the British West 
Indies. Permission is given for emigrants to be taken from Sierra 
Leone, Boavista, and Loando; the two latter places being seats of 
Mixed Commissions to be appointed under the treaty with Portugal. 
The vessels carrying emigrants are to be either chartered by the 
Government or licensed by the Secretary of State. On board 
each vessel is to be placed a Lieutenant of the Navy, who shall 
have the control, and a Surgeon of the Navy, who will examine 
the emigrants before embarkation, and have the medical charge 
of them during the voyage. The embarkation is to be superin- 
tended by a Government-officer. Colonial agents at the ports of 
embarkation are to be appointed by the colonies, but liable to be 
suspended by the Governor of the place where they are stationed ; 
they are to collect persons who may be disposed to emigrate, but to 
be prohibited from entering into specific engagements for any exact 
amount of wages, or doing more than stating the substance of the 
latest returns of the average rates in each colony, which are to be 
communicated by the Governors of the Colonies. As a commence- 
ment, Government have chartered three vessels, which during the next 
twelve months will effect as many voyages as may be possible within 
that period, from Sierra Leone, or other ports on the coast of Africa, to 
Jamaica, Guiana, and Trinidad. Lord Stanley has intimated in his cir- 
cular despatch, that the same service will be rendered to all the colonies 
which shall be disposed to make pecuniary provision for that purpose; 
and that Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad, have been selected in the first 
instance merely because provision appears to have been made in them 
for emigration purposes to a sufficient amount to insure that the 
British Treasury would be indemnified against the expense it is about 
to incur. 

A beginning, therefore, has been made. The British Government 
is committed to the principle of the measure. But it is obvious that 
much will depend upon the spirit in which the instructions of the 
Government are carried into execution. Many of the fetters and re- 
strictions imposed upon the emigration of free Blacks from Africa are 
perhaps necessary at first, to silence evil-speakers ; but they may tend 
to discourage it. When aregular stream of emigration has been esta- 
blished across the Atlantic, it may be placed upon the same footing 
as the emigration from Great Britain to Canada. The combina- 
tion of a system of land-sales and a land-tax with this emigration, in 
those colonies to which that part of Mr. Wakefield’s plan is applicable, 
has yet to be begun. Last, though not least, the agency of steam 
should be employed to expedite the communication between the West 
Indies and the opposite coast of Africa. It is by that agent we are 
uniting the scattered islands of the Caribbean Sea, and bringing 
them nearer to England. It is by that agent we are to make Western 
Africa for the West Indies what the Scottish Highlands and Ire- 
land have been for the manufacturing districts of this country. 





3. Tue Lecitimate TrabDeE oF AFRICA. 

There is an important question which must not be overlooked in 
canvassing the merits of this scheme for supplying labour to the Bri- 
tish West Indies by the voluntary emigration of freemen from Western 
Africa. Have the Africans obtained that grade of civilization in 
which men are found bold and foresighted enough to tear themselves 
from their native soil—be it for a time or for ever—to seek fortune 
under more propitious skies? The answer to this question involves 
an inquiry into the state of commerce on the West Coast of Africa. 
The materials for estimating the actual condition of the trade there 
carried on by the other nations of Europe are very imperfect; but a 
review of our own English trade will suffice for our present purpose. 

Since 1807, the trade driven by British subjects on the West Coast 
of Africa has been exclusively what is called the legitimate trade, in 
contradistinction to the debasing slave-trade. The phrase “ West 
Coast of Africa” is used to denote that portion of it along which no 
national name of territory occurs—the portion intervening between 
the Northern frontier of the Cape colony and the Southern frontier of 
Morocco. In fact, however, the active legitimate trade with this coast 
is bounded by the gum-forests of Senegal on the North, and does not 
extend South of the Equator. 

From a very early period there have been forts established on what 
is called the Gold Coast, for the protection of British trade. The settle- 
ments on the Gambia date from the latter part of the seve- 
teenth century. A fort ‘was established at Sierra Leone in the 
reign of Charles I. The history of Sierra Leone, as a colony, dates 
from 1787, when an attempt was made to colonize it with American 
refugee Negroes. The settlements on the Gambia continued the pro- 
perty of a company, till the temporary decline of British trade in 
that quarter, in consequence of the abolition of the slave-trade, caused 
them to be deserted. By a treaty between Great Britain and France 
in 1816, Goree and the Senegal were assigned to France, and the 
Gambia to Britain: since that time British settlements have again 
been formed on the Gambia, which have been placed under the colo- 
nial government of Sierra Leone. The forts on the Gold Coast were 
vested in the African Company till 1821; in that year they were, by an 
act of the Legislature, vested in the Crown; in 1827 they were given 
up to the merchants to be used as factories, the management being in- 
trusted to a committee of the merchants, and a sum of public money 
placed annually at their disposal for keeping the buildings in repair and 
maintaining a garrison. ‘The direct management of these forts has, in 
the course of the last year, been resumed by,Government. Properly 
speaking, there are no colonies on the West Coast of Africa. The forts 
on the Gold Coust and the settlements on the Gambia are mere trad- 
ing-stations, at which the authority of British law is confined to lands 
the property of British subjects. Sierra Leone is a great receiving- 
hulk on shore for containing Africans captured on board of slavers. 

In 1840, the declared value of the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom exported to the West Coast of Africa was 492,128/. 
In the same year the declared value of the exports to the Cape of Good 
Hope was 417,091/.; and that of the exports to all the rest of Africa, 





including Egypt, the Barbary States, and the Cape Verd Islands, only 
147,5144 These figures show the relative importance of the West 
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African trade,—for it is well known that “ declared values” are no test 
of real value ; it is pretty certain, however, that merchants are not in the 
habit of declaring greater than the actual values. There was besides, 
in the same year, a considerable amount of foreign and colonial goods 
exported to the West Coast of Africa from the United Kingdom. The 
shipping employed in the trade of the United Kingdom with West 
Africa appears from the Customhouse books to have numbered in 1840, 
134 inward-bound vessels, measuring 32,731 tons, and 152 outward- 
hound, measuring 39,851 tons. The shipping employed in the same 

ear by the trade to the whole of the rest of Africa (Cape colony 
included) was 143 inward-bound vessels, measuring 26,567, and 208 
outward-bound vessels, measuring 49,494 tons. The tonnage of the 
outward-bound vessels to all the rest of Africa did not exceed by 
10,000 tons that of the outward-bound vessels to the West Coast alone; 
the tonnage of the inward-bound vessels from all the West of Africa 
was about 6,000 tons less. 

It is not easy to estimate the value of the return-cargoes from the 
West Coast of Africa, seeing that the Government returns give only 
the quantities of the principal articles, and moreover omit entirely the 
article gold dust, which forms a large proportion of the whole. This, 
however, is of minor consequence, as our object at present is less to 
ascertain the importance of this trade to Great Britain in an economi- 
cal point of view than its importance to Africa as a means of civi- 


on. 

In 1791, Mr. Wilberforce declared in the House of Commons, and 
his statement has not been contradicted, that the value of the commo- 
dities annually exported from Great Britain for the legitimate trade to 
the West Coast of Africa did not exceed, one year with another, 
140,0002. In 1787, Mr. Clarkson was informed by one of the most ex- 
tensive African traders of Bristol, that he “ purposed to import palm- 
oil,” and that “ bees-wax might also be collected on the coast.” The 
fair inference from these expressions, used by one of the most extensive 
traders to Afi :a, in the then principal mart ofthe African trade, is that 
neither bees-wax nor palm-oil had previously been imported from the 
West Coast into Great Britain. At present the quantity of palm-oil 
annually imported into this country exceeds 20,000 tons per annum ; 
and bees-wax, which at a recent period was only to be had in small 


quantities, and mixed with all kinds of impurities, from the coast of | 


Africa, is now imported annually to a great amount, and remarkably 
pure, both into the United Kingdom and France. 

The ground-nut, long cultivated as an article of food throughout the 
Negro-land of Africa, has become an article of commerce since 1835. 
It is used in this country for making oil; in America asa fruit. Last 
year, from 100,000 to 120,000 bushels were exported to this country 
and the United States from the Gambia; where, when Colonel Findlay 
was stationed there not many years ago, the foliage of the plant was 
not always to be had for fodder. Instead of merely exporting gold- 
dust, great part of which is the produce of a precarious sifting of the 
sand of rivers, or ivory and ostrich-feathers, procured by the chase, or 
human beings—all the merchandise of the savage—Africa is now ex- 
porting, to a large amount, the products of continuous, regulated in- 
dustry. They are, moreover, the native products of the soil, the 
reward of industrial processes with which the Africans have long been 
familiar, hut which, wanting the stimulus of a foreign market, they 
prosecuted? more languidly. The African trade has not taught the 
Negroes to rival other races in the production of commodities already 
abounding in the market of the world ; it has brought new commodi- 
ties into that market. It has not attempted to introduce new modes of 
cultivation and new crops, the success of which would have at least 
been problematical: it has advanced the African in his habits of fore- 
sight, and calculating, persevering industry, by giving him a motive to 
exertion. European trade has made the African civilize himself. 

In order to see more clearly the effects of this commerce upon the 


natives, it will be necessary to take into view the manner in which it is | 


carried on. There are two methods: the one is called the “ floating” 
trade; the other the “shore” trade. The shore trade is carried on at 
the settlements on the Gold Coast and the Gambia, and at Sierra Leone. 
Formerly it was carried on by salaried agents for great houses in this 
country: at present it is carried on by adventurers on their own behalf, 
who receive goods upon credit from the London houses, upon which a 
commission is charged. The floating trade ranges along every part of 
the coast from the Gambia to the Equator, but its principal scene is 
the “leeward coast,” the coast to the westward of our forts on the Gold 
Coast—along the Delta of the Nigerand at the mouth of the Came- 
reons. Inthe floating trade, the merchant puts on board ship a certain 
quantity of goods under the charge of a captain, to sell upon the coast 
for produce, or for gold or ivory, or anything else; and he remains out 
till he has disposed of all his cargo. The vessel goes from port to port, 
and the goods are sold out of the ship. By their intercourse with 
both classes of traders, the natives are made familiar with European 
modes of conducting business, and European notions of what is 
fair and allowable in traffic. The British subjects at the 
forts and settlements not being allowed to possess slaves, have 
familiarized the Negro artisans and labourers with the idea of work- 
ing for wages. At the Gambia and at the forts on the Gold Coast, 
as well as at Sierra Leone, there is a customary rate of wages, as well 
known as in any country in Europe. These labourers are at the same 
time improving in skilled industry: every year the number of tools 
and implements of agriculture exported from England to Africa is in- 
creased. The natives in the neighbourhood of the establishments on 
the Gold Coast have been in the habit of submitting their disputes to 
the arbitration of the resident Governor; and his decisions, in which 
the native laws and customs are reconciled as much as possible to Eng- 
lish views of equity, persisted in and obeyed for a course of years, 
— become in a manner the “ law of nations”’ for the neighbouring 
ribes. 

The necessity of employing natives in vessels which are to remain a 
length of time on the coast, has produced a similar effect upon the 
Kroomen, the navigators of these regions. By these means a civiliza- 
tion, has been called into existence on the West Coast of Africa imper- 
fect when compared with that of Europe, but far in advance of any- 
thing previously known there. The natives have been taught habits of 





continuous, calculating industry: they have been taught to assert their 
own rights against Europeans; a free labouring class working for wages 
has been created. They are beginning to learn, that in the countries of 
the White traders who visit them there are greater gains to be made 
by the industrious, and that there is perfect safety for them in the 
lands beyond the ocean, and the power of return. This mental light is 
strongest in the immediate vicinity of the British settlements, and has 
been diffused from these centres far into the heart of Africa; and with 
every extension of the legitimate trade to Africa, the illumination will 
spread over a wider space. 

There are already men in Africa who are willing to emigrate as free 
labourers—-some for a time, some forever. The experiment has been 
tried. The Kroomen are willing, the liberated Negroes of Sierra 
Leone are willing, the natives of the Gambia are willing. Some have 
already emigrated to the West Indies; and the evidence of impartial 
witnesses assures us that they are quite alive to their rights, and sharp 
enough in taking care of their interests. Every labourer who returns 
with his wages to Africa will increase the number of those voluntary 
adventurers ; and as their numbers increase, the civilizing power of trade 
will be augmented, and the trade itself receive a new impetus. 





CONCLUSION. 


Tue considerations suggested by the preceding inquiries address 
themselves in particular to three classes—to the Free-traders, the 
West India interest, and the friends of the Negro race. 

The Free-traders will observe, that the general truth of the 
Free-trade theory has been assumed throughout. Thoroughly 
convinced of its justice, we dream not of controverting it. But, for 
a time at least, the Sugar Colonies of Great Britain have been, as 
Mr. Deacon Hume said, “ removed from the category of free 
trade.” They have a right to claim that before slave-grown pro- 
duce be admitted to competition with theirs, opportunity shall 
be allowed them to reéstablish their economical system, deranged 
by the great experiment of Emancipation. Even with an exclusive 
eye to the advantage of the Mother-country, we may not disregard 
the preservation of an amount of capital represented by six mil- 
lions of annual imports. In a moral point of view, considerations 
of honour and consistency, not easily shaken off by a great nation, 
commit this country to perseverance in her self-imposed task of 
abolishing slavery, less than half accomplished ; and less than half 
accomplished it must remain until it have been proved that free- 
labour can be made at least as profitable as slave-labour. Lastly, 
if they look the facts honestly in the face, Free-traders must feel, 
on the one hand, that the operation of a Free-trade system in 
reducing the price of sugar must be gradual, and not very speedy : 
on the other, a method of reducing the cost of sugar-production 
must be an unequivocal gain either under their system of com- 
mercial policy or any other. 

The West Indians will observe, that there is a strong and grow- 
ing desire in this country to procure augmented supplies of sugar 
at a greatly reduced price. It would be in vain to oppose such a 
national wish even were it expedient. So long as the sugar of any 
part of the world is kept out of the British market by differential 
duties, so long will the conviction exist that sugar is rendered 
scarcer and dearer by them. It is useless to argue that no more 
would come in were the differential duties removed: the constant 
answer will be, ‘‘ We do not believe it, and will not believe it until 
we see the experiment tried.” The only safety of the West 


| Indies is in learning to produce sugar at a lower rate than 
| other countries—in making themselves independent of differential 


duties. There is a spirit of fair play in this country which will 
insure the West Indians sufficient time to place themselves in a 


| condition to compete with the other sugar-growing countries on 


equal terms; but they are deceiving themselves if they expect more 
than a reprieve, and he is a false friend who flatters them by 
saying they may expect more. ‘To allow men to escape from ruin 
who have been involved in difficulties by an act of the Imperial 
Legislature—to insure triumph to the national efforts for the abo- 
lition of slavery—the British people will postpone for a time their 
claims to a free sugar-trade; but they will urge them ultimately. 
They will not run the risk of raising the price or scanting the 
supply of the English labourer’s sugar in order that ex-slaves may 
ride on mules and drink Madeira, or that the employers of those 
high-fed workmen may ride in their carriages. 

The friends of the Negroes ought deliberately to investigate the 
prospects afforded by the new method of improving the condition 
of the race they have made their especial care. They are them- 
selves convinced that the slave-trade is not to be put down by 
coercive measures alone. They know and have confessed, that all 
the lavish expenditure of life and money, persevered in for so 
many years by the British Government, has, so far from abolishing 
the slave-trade, only aggravated the sufferings of the slaves, and 
more deeply embruted the traders. As friends of peace, too, they 
cannot fail to perceive the continual danger of being involved in 
wars, to which this country is exposed by the irritating contro- 
versies arising out of treaties for the repression of the slave-trade. 
They are not so much men of one idea as to seek to extirpate the 
crime of the slave-trade by encouraging war, ‘“ the greatest of all 
crimes.” They have tried to come to the aid of our diplomatists and 
cruisers by civilizing Africa through the instrumentality of agri- 
cultural establishments, and have failed: another method of 
civilizing Africa is presented—not an altogether untried experi- 
ment, but one the happy results of which are already visible. In 
the Delta of the Niger, along the Gold Coast, along the Gambia, 
the legitimate trader has driven the slave-trader from the field. He 
has made men of the Africans. ‘The means by which a permanent 
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humanizing intercourse between |the more civilized Negroes of 
our Sugar Colonies and their race in Africa may be maintained has 
been shown; and the proof of its practicability has been rested 

an experiment pronounced satisfactory and conclusive by the 


The Slavery Abolitionists are, we believe, deeply impressed and 
habitually guided by the sense of man’s responaibilien for all his 
actions: this being the case, will they dare to refuse a deliberate, 
watchful, and candid trial, to a measure promising such fruits, and 


Legislature and the Government and a large portion of the public. | recommended by so many concurring testimonies in its favour ? 








APPENDIX. 


No. L—How ro Save THE West InpIES AND ABOLISH NEGRO 
SLAVERY. 


[ From the Colonial Gazette, 1st January 1840. | 


Ir would almost seem that a law of nature has condemned the Negro race to 
tnisery. In the course of the world’s progress in civilization and happiness, no 
event occurs to improve the condition of the African; every circumstance 
that in anywise affects that blood, rather tends to augment its sufferings and 
to enlarge the field in which it suffers. Whatever influence it comes under is 
almost sure to be disastrous. For that people, no change, whatever its origin 
or its result for others, has hitherto been productive of aught but a new cala- 
mity. Even philanthropy itself has proved a curse to the Negro: Las Casas, 
the Wilberforce of the Indians, founded the African slave-trade—was the 
author of Negro slavery in America. The Negro race has done nothing for 
itself, or not ing but harm: the only blow that it has struck for freedom 
occasioned, in St. Domingo, a state of society hardly to be envied by the 
slave, and these three injurious effects elsewhere,—first, more slavery whereby 
to sappy an existing demand for productions which were no longer far- 
nished by St. Domingo; secondly, more severe slave-codes, the natural 
consequence of the master’s dread of rebellion; and lastly, an opinion, which 
many hold, that the Negro has no capacity for freedom. Peaceful aboli- 
tion has hardly, thus far, been more beneficial to the race. “ The great 
experiment ” has not yet answered its purpose. On the contrary, we be- 
hold the British Colonies, although, in consequence of the present enor- 
mous wages of labour, eee prosperous here and there, yet really 
decreasing in wealth, producing less and less, gradually wasting their 
capital or means of reproduction, losing what distinguishes civilized from 
savage communities, approaching the semi-barbarous condition of St. Do- 
mingo, tending, it is to be feared, towards that economical state in which, 
for want of a capital stock or store, great numbers of the people are apt 
to be swept off by famine after an unfavourable season. Nor has the Negro of 
the British Colonies yet escaped the dangers of a war of races—of a contest for 
political and social equality with his master of yesterday, whose sense of in- 
terest does not at present overcome that suggestion of his pride which regards 
the slave of yesterday as an inferior being. Notwithstanding, moreover, 
emancipation in St. Domingo and the British Colonies, and the abolition of 





the African slave-trade by England and the United States——partly, indeed, by | 


reason of those events—there is not in the world an institution or state of 
society that prospers and advances in comparison with Negro slavery. Slave- 


breeding in the United States was an immediate consequence of stopping im- | 


portation from Africa: it has resulted in producing three millions of slaves, 
whose estimated value at market is not less than the enormous sum of three 
hundred millions sterling. Cuba and Brazil import more Negroes than ever. The 
African slave-trade was never so extensive, or so cruel, or so destructive of human 
life, as it is at thismoment. But slavery and the slave-trade are not the only evils 
to the race of which the continual aggravation is indisputable. The United 
States contain half a million of Negroes, nominally free, but really subject to 
social disabilities more galling, perhaps, than slavery itself. The numbers of 
this class augment continually, while fresh insults and injuries are heaped on 
them in consequence of philanthropic efforts to liberate their brethren who re- 
main in bondage. A downright slave—a dog—has better treatment than a 
“ free Nigger” in the United States since the question of abolition was Agi- 
tated in that country. Let what will happen, the African blood seems to be 
precluded from gaining by it. Even in the British Colonies, the immediate 
consequences of freedom, so far as these may be deemed favourable to the 
Negro, afford no security against fatal results hereafter from the destruction of 
capital, or against a war of races, or against such a course of events as should 
end in converting a body of slaves into a body of savages. In whatever other 
direction we look, at whichsoever of the evils that afflict the Negro race out of 
the British dominions,—either in their fatherland, or in their passage across 
the Atlantic—in the islands or on the continent of America, on both sides of 
the Line—either in slavery or in nominal freedom,—so surely do we find progres- 
siveness or aggravation to be a marked feature of the case. From the begin- 
ning down to the present hour, the course of events has been from bad to 
worse. 

We are profoundly convinced that the general admission of this truth is the 
only first step towards the adoption of measures which shall allow the Negro 
race to participate with the rest of the world in the march of civilization and 
happiucss. A belief in this truth, thanks to Mr. Buxton, is fast gaining 
ground. The public mind is thus prepared for regarding with favour the sug- 
gestion of any plan for serving the Negro race, which differs, and because it 
differs from all the plans that have hitherto failed. Such is essentially the 
character of the measure which we have now to describe. 

The Tropical dominions of England in America, insular and continental, 
comprise a territory as fertile as any in the world, and sufficiently extensive to 
supply all the markets of the world with those Tropical productions which are 
anywhere raised by slave-labour. What then should prevent the British West 
Indies from producing these commodities in sufficient abundance, and at a 
sufficiently cheap rate, to undersell the slave-owner planter, and so, by driving 
his productions out of the principal markets of the world, to deprive him of all 
motive for desiring to employ slave-labour? There is but one thing to prevent 
it—the scantiness of population in the West Indies, the want of a sufficient 
number of hands to provide for two circumstances which slavery secures, and 
without which it is impossible to raise a large produce in proportion to capital 
and labour, or in other words, cheap commodities. These two circumstances 
are—first, the combination of many hands in each particular work, such as a 
sugar-plantation; which power to combine the labour of many hands alone 
admits of the use of a large capital with all its advantages, and of a division of 
employments in the particular work with all its increase of production : secondly, 
constancy of labour, or the unceasing attendance of the sufficient number of 
hands, so as to preclude all risk of any such interruption of the work as would 
tend to diminish the ultimate produce, still more such interruption as could not 
but be fatal to the harvest. We inhabitants of densely- peopled countries readily 
overlook the importance of combization and constancy of labour, resembling in 
that respect the fine lady who when told that the poor wanted bread, suggested 
that they might make shift with pastry. Never feeling the want of hands, al- 
ways able to procure and retain as many as our capital will employ, we have no 
notion of the hindrance to preduction, of the absolute bar to the production of 
cheap commodities, which arises from inability to secure the permanent labour 
of a sufficient number of hands in each particular work for the adoption of the 
most productive modes of cultivation. This inability, however, is the disadvan- 
tage of new or underpeopled countries. Its general existence in America ac- 
counts for the revival of slavery in that part of the world by those European 
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nations whom a sufficient increase of people had just enabled to abolish slavery 
at home: for however scanty population may be in proportion to territory, 
slavery secures both combination and constancy of labour. These two condi- 
tions of a high degree of productiveness are at present wanting m the West 
Indies. It is indispensable to provide them in order to produce cheap commo- 
dities there. 

In some of the other colonies of England, where slavery has never been al- 
lowed, no means have been adopted for securing combination and constancy of 
labour ; and these present, accordingly, a character of poverty and stagnation. 
As respects another class of British dependencies, immigration accomplishes the 
desired end. We may assume that immigration is the only process by which 
it is possible that the West Indies should be supplied with a number of hands 
sufficient for the object in view. 

It may also, we think, be taken for granted that the Negro race is the one 
whose immigration to the West Indies would be most advantageous both to 
the present inhabitants and to the new comers. That is already the predomi- 
nant race, and is the only one, except Europeans, (whose immigration as 
labourers is out of the question,) that would be received on a footing of 
brotherhood by the staple population. That, too, is the only race to which the 
climate of the West Indies is known to be entirely congenial. It is also of 
essential importance, with a view to serving the African Negro, that his race 
should be preferred to all others. 

In this as in every case where the aim is to increase the population of a 
colony by means of immigration, the first step would be to render the colony 
as attractive as possible to the class of immigrants. In order to attract any 
great number of the Negro race to the West Indies, it is absolutely necessary 
that the principles of Emancipation should be followed out to the end—that 
that race should there be placed on a footing of perfect social and political 
equality with the Whites. If any White object to this, we should say that 
his foolish pride deserves the beggary which the triumph of his objection 
would entail on his class. For while the utter ruin of the planters must 
occur without a great increase of labouring hands, it is equally sure that no 
measure of Negro immigration will be adopted by Parliament that does not 
repudiate all distinctions of colour. Nor if adopted by Parli t would an 
measure of the kind prove sufficient for its purpose, unless it made the Briti 
Colonies a land of refuge—a happy home for the persecuted Negro population of 
the Western world. This we address to such planters as forget that Emanci- 
pation has taken place. To those whose object is to give the Negro race, for 
once in the world, a fair chance of rising from their universal degradation, we 
need scarcely say that it is a sine qua non of success to banish every distinction 
of colour. 

Supposing the British West Indies to stand out from the rest of America by 
the repudiation of every distinction of colour, there would be sources in plenty 
from which to draw immigrants of the Negro race. The Government of Trini- 
dad has settled this point as respects the free Coloured people of the United 
States. Its mission to the States for the purpose of setting on foot a system 
of Negro immigration to that colony has been completely successful. qual 
rights under a sympathizing government was the attraction which it held out 
to these unhappy people. After much communication with the free Negroes 
of the United States, the Government of Trinidad is satisfied of their disposi- 
ovided they be there secured against 
falling into the same political and social degradation from which they now 
wish to escape. But where in that part of the world is that race admitted to 
a real equality with the Whites? Wherever that race exists in America, the 
would be well disposed to emigrate to a country of suitable climate, whi 
offered the attraction of good wages and equal rights. From fifty Bowie be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Boston, they would flock to the British Colonies if 
invited by the call of justice to the Negro. 

In all probability, however, the increase cf population in our Colonies would 
still be inadequate to the demand for labour. The more intelligent of 
the emigrants from various parts of America would soon lay by a capi- 
tal, and would themselves require labouring hands. In order to supply 
the utmost possible demand for labour, recourse must be had to the father- 
land of the race. The object here would be to substitute for the exportation 
of slaves, a system of free emigration. This is the suggestion of Sir Ed- 
ward Cust. It may startle the friends of the Negro, but should engage their 
most serious attention. What is the objection to the emigration of labourers 
from Africa to the West Indies, any more than from Kent to Australia? 
The sole objection is, that African emigration might become the disguise of a 
slave-trade. That might happen without fitting precautions; but the objec- 
tion ceases supposing the precautions to be sufficient. One precaution would 
suffice : a law should preclude individuals from speculating in the conduct of 
emigration from Africa to the West Indies; the whole process from beginning 
to end—from the first invitation to emigrate down to the emigrant’s comfort~ 
able settlement in the colony—should be confided to a special and responsible 
public authority. The same law might provide specific securities for the 
Negro’s free consent to his removal, for just such care of him during the pas- 
sage as is bestowed on British emigrants who proceed to Australia under the 
superintendence of a Government Commission, and for his support in the co- 
lony until engaged as a labourer for hire. It were well if the law further en- 
titled the immigrant Negro to public support whenever unemployed, and to 
obtain, upon demand, a free passage back to Africa. These two last provisions, 
supposing the cost of their execution to be throwr on the landowners of the 
West Indies, would prevent the labour-market of the Colonies from being 
overstocked, either through design or negligence, and yet would really be no 
burden to the landowners, since they would be merely inoperative liabilities if 
the labour-market were never overstocked. The conditional liability would be 
no more than a wholesome penalty in terrorem. An essential condition of the 
success of the plan—the economical, like the social attractiveness of the Colo- 
nies—would thus be continually maintained. Nothing more would be requi- 
site to produce ere long an amount of free emigration from Africa sufficient to 
destroy the very root of the African Slave-trade. 

There remains another consideration of equal importance with any that has 
gone before. The mere immigration of labouring hands, however great the 
number of immigrants, does not by itself provide for constancy and combina- 
tion of labour—for the preservation of capital by means of labour wherewith to 
employ it productively, and still less for a continual increase of capital, withont 
which it is impossible that a colony should be very attractive to persons of the 
labouring class. Ifthe acquisition of land in the colony be so facile that every 
one who pleases can readily obtain some land of his own, then an increase 
people from immigration may add little or nothing to the amount of labour for 
hire. The cheapness of land, we have often had occasion to say before, was 
the original cause of slavery in America, In order that the abolition of slavery 
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may not be regretted by the capitalists of the West Indies, in order to provide 
sure employment at good wages for a succession of immigrant labourers, and 
above all it order that the productions of free labour in the West Indies should, 
by their greater cheapness, drive the productions of slave labour elsewhere out 
of the principal markets of the world, it is indispensable that land in the West 
Indies should be made comparatively difficult of acquisition ; in other words, it 
is a second sine qua non of the success of the whole plan, that poor immigrants 
should be unable to acquire land of their own otherwise than by saving its 
purchase-money out of their wages. The principle is the same whether for an 
Australian colony with regard to poor emigrants from Britain, or for a West 
Indian colony in respect of poor Negroes emigrating from the United States or 
Africa. It is the principle of a due proportion between land and population— 
an end to be secured only by artificial means in countries where land is natu- 
rally in excess. In order to insure to the Negroes in the West Indies the at- 
tributes of civilization, in order to prevent them from sinking into the semi- 
barbarism of St. Domingo, it is absolutely necessary to apply to their case the 
principle of colonization which the British Government has adopted in Aus- 
tralia. ‘The particular application of the principle should of course be adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of the West Indies. If all the land of that part 
of the British empire were still public property, the simple method would 
suffice of requiring a sufficient price for every acre of public land which be- 
came private property. The sufficient price is that which would prevent the 
acquisition of land by the immigrant until he had ‘saved its purchase-money 
by working some few years as a labourer for hire. And this is the course that 
should be adopted with respect to all land in the West Indies that has not be- 
come private property. The methods are various by which the undue cheap- 
ness of land already private property might be obviated. The most simple is 
perhaps the best. The most simple, and the one too most in accordance with 
the principle of a sufficient price for all public land, would be to impose an 
annual tax on private lands equal to the annual interest of the price required 
for | ome land. The only difference between the prices of public and private 
land would then be, that the one was payable in the lump and the other as an 
annuity: and if the annual land-tax on private estates were made redeemable, 
even that difference would soon disappear in most cases. In all cases, at any 
rate, the mischief of over-cheapness would be averted. 

We presume that another principle of the South Australian system would 
be applied to the West Indies—that the whole of the purchase-money of public 
land and of the produce of the tax on private land would be employed as an 
immigration-fund. The reason for so employing the whole rather than a 
part of the produce of the land-sales and the land-tax, is, that the maximum of 
advantage from the system would thus be obtained for every class—for the 
labourer not less than for the capitalist. Not only would colonization make 
the most rapid progress, but if the whole produce of land-sales and land-tax 
were converted into population, then a less price and a lower tax would be suf- 
ficient to occasion the due proportion between people and land, than if any 
part of the fund were any otherwise employed. 

It may be further concluded, that in order to expedite the whole process as 
much as possible—in order to save the present capital of the West Indies by 
means of a timely and ample supply of free labour—the public department 
which was ae charged‘with the execution of the measure, would be au- 
thorized to raise money by loan for the purpose of emigration on the security 
of the land sales and the land tax. This would be a power to accomplish the 
desired good long before the fund had been obtained that was ultimately to pay 
for that good. Considering that the expenditure of every shilling of the loans 
would add to the value of the security on which they had been raised, and 
bearing in mind also that in every part of the West Indies a time must arrive 
when immigration would no longer be desirable, and the fittest application of 
the produce of land-sales and land-tax would be in the repayment of the loans 
which had been raised on that security, the proposed anticipation of the emi- 
gration-fund appears wholly unobjectionable. We need not repeat how much 
it would add to the working capacity of the plan. 

This plan is scarcely applicable to any portion of the West Indies separately. 
If the measure were applied to one colony and not to the others, those would 
interfere with its operation in the one colony. The sufficient price for land in 
one place would very likely be defeated by an extreme cheapness of land else- 
where ; and there can be no doubt that the colonies which had no immigration- 
fund would endeavour to draw on those which had for a supply of labouring 
hands. Uniformity, indeed, may be deemed a fundamental principle of the 
measure. In order to work out the principle of uniformity, it is requisite that 
the whole of the British dominions in that part of the world sheuld be treated 
as one country, at least for this particular pee. Steam-uavigation indeed 
promises to accomplish this, even in spite of law, so far as respects economical 
circumstances. We propose, therefore, a comprehensive plan which should in- 
clude every part of the British West Indies, without distinction among the 
colonies any more than between different parts of the same colony. To make 
exceptions from such a rule would diminish the force of opinion necessary to 

rocure the adoption of the rule, and even when the rule was adopted, could 
Pardly fail to diminish its efficacy. Let it be noted further, that perfect social 
equality for the Negroes should also be a law admitting of no exception. ‘The 
means of Negro civilization should be established, both economically and poli- 
tically, on every inch of British ground in the West Indies. 

The obstacles to the adoption of this plan do not appear insurmountable. 
They may be told in a few words. There is the miserable jealousy of each 
other which prevails among some of the colonies; there is the absurd pride of 
some White colonists, which, notwithstanding Emancipation, yet refuses to 
acknowledge brotherhoud with the Coloured raced; there is a habit of thought 
in some Abolitionists, which prompts them to doubt the possibility of good for 
the Negro from aught that finds acceptance with the planter or is likely to 
benefit him; and, worst of all, there is the indifference, the supineness, the vis 
inertia of the Imperial Government. 

The inducements, however, appear more powerful than the obstacles to the 
adoption of this measure. By vigorously pursuing it, England would establish 
a great and free community of the Negro blood—would afford the first example 
of Negro civilization—would cause the current of the destiny of the race to 
flow for the first time in the channel of improvement. She would sap the 
foundations of Negro slavery in America, which not only resists all her efforts 
to overturn it by storm, but seems to gain strength from every violent assault 
upon it. She would put down the African slave-trade by ruining it. She 
would open to the African suffering in his own land, the way to peace, to 
wealth, to mental culture, to moral advancement, to the dignity iF ecko: 
and knowledge. She would point to her Negro empire in the West and say to 
the nations which yet cling to Negro slavery, Behold the complete success of 
my generous policy! And if her own necessities gave importance to less 
noble considerations, she might still congratulate herself on a vast extension of 
her colonial markets. What a contrast with the present state of the West 
Indies, and with the actual prospects of the Negro race everywhere! And yet 
the happier picture might be realized by a tithe of the pains that is bestowed on 
schemes in relation to this subject which result one after the other in conspi- 
cuous failure. 


No. Il.—Report From THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HousE 
or Commons ON THE West Inpia Cotontes. [July 1842.] 


Your Committee have devoted their best attention to the important subjects 
of inquiry which were intrusted to them, and have examined witnesses from 





the colonies of St. Vincent’s, Trinidad, Barbados, British Guiana, Grenada, 
Antigua, St. Kitt’s, and Jamaica. 

The majority of those witnesses were interested as proprietors or managers 
of estates in some one or more of the above colonies : but your Committee have 
also examined other persons, who not only doubt the extent of the present 
difficulty and distress in the West Indies, but differ materially from the West 
Indian proprietors as to the causes which have led to that distress, and believe 
that the great advantages which have resulted from Emancipation have been 
unchecked and unalloyed by any consequent evils. 

Your Committee regard the evidence which they have thus collected as bein, 
of a most important and interesting character. It closely affects that pes | 
measure of Emancipation, of which the British Colonies in the West Indies have 
been and are now the scene; it bears immediately upon the future condition 
and prospects of those valuable dependencies of the British Crown ; and it has, 
therefore, a claim to the deep and deliberate consideration of her Majesty’s 
Government and the House. 

Your Committee deeply regret that the advanced period of the session to 
which their inquiries have extended, and the large amount of verbal and 
documentary evidence which they have received, preclude the possibility of their 
now submitting to the House a detailed report, framed with that careful regard 
to every part of the great subject referred to them, which its importance 
requires, and which would be essential to a full explanation of the opinions they 
entertain. 

It is feared, on the other hand, that if the report of your Committee were to 
be paugreet till the commencement of the next session of Parliament, the 
evils and inconveniences of such a delay would greatly counterbalance any be- 
nefits which could result from the statement of their opinions which they 
might then present. 

Your Committee feel reluctantly obliged by these considerations to restrict 
themselves to the following series of resolutions ; which they therefore beg leave 
to lay before the House, as expressing briefly but accurately the opinions which 
they have been led by the evidence to form. 

In recommending those resolutions and the evidence to the attention of the 
House, your Committee feel bound to state, in conclusion, that they cannot 
regard the present state of the West Indian Colonies, unsatisfactory as it is, with 
any feeling of despair. They believe that the distress now prevailing in those 
colonies is very great, and requires immediate attention: they cannot indicate 
any remedy by which they can be sanguine enough to suppose that such serious 
distress could be speedily removed ; but they have offered suggestions, in the 
subjoined resolutions, the effects of which they confidently hope may be 
ultimately though gradually successful. 

They believe, that if those suggestions are considered and acted upon in a 
spirit of equal justice to both proprietors and labourers, prosperity may be 
restored ; and that, under the blessing of Divine Providence, the world may 
ue the complete success of the great example which this country has 
afforded. 


REsoLveD, That it is the opinion of this Committee— 

1. That the great act of emancipating the slaves in the West Indian Colonies 
has been productive, as regards the character and condition of the Negro po- 
pulation, of the most favourable and gratifying results. 

2. That the improvement in the character of the Negro inevery colony, into 
the state of which this Committee has had time to extend inquiry, is proved by 
abundant testimony of an increased and increasing desire for religious and 
general instruction ; a growing disposition to take upon themselves the — 
tions of marriage, and to fulfil the duties of domestic life; improved morals; 
rapid advance in civilization; and increased sense of the value of property and 
independent station. 

3. That, unhappily, there bas occurred, simultaneously with this amendment 
in the condition of the Negroes, a very great diminution in the staple pro- 
ductions of the West Indies, to such an extent as to have caused serious and 
in some cases ruinous injury to the proprietors of estates in those colonies. 

4, That while this distress has been felt to a much less extent in some of the 
smaller and more populous islands, it has been so great in the larger colonies of 
Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, as to have caused many estates, hitherto 
prosperous and productive, to be cultivated for the last two or three vears at 
considerable loss, and others to be abandoned. 

5. That the principal causes of this diminished production and consequent 
distress are, the great difficulty which has been experienced by the planters, in 
obtaining steady and continuous labour, and the high rate of remuneration 
which they give for the broken and indifferent work which they are able to 

rocure. 

. 6. That the diminished supply of labour is caused partly by the fact that 
some of the former slaves have betaken themselves to other occupations more 
profitable than field-labour ; but the more general cause is, that the labourers 
are enabled to live in comfort and to acquire wealth, without, for the most part, 
labouring on the estates of the planters for more than three or four days in 
a week, and from five to seven hours in a day; so that they have no suffieient 
stimulus to perform an adequate amount of work. 

7. That this state of things arises partly from the high wages which the 
insufficiency of the supply of labour, and their competition with each other, 
naturally compel the planters to pay ; but is principally to be attributed to the 
easy terms upon which the use of land has been obtainable by Negroes. 

8. That many of the former slaves have been enabled to purchase land, and 
the labourers generally are allowed to occupy provision-grounds, subject to no 
rent, or to a very low one: and in these fertile countries, the land they thus 
hold as owners or occupiers, not only yields them an ample supply of food, but 
in many cases a considerable overplus in money, altogether independent of, and 
in addition to, the high money-wages which they receive. h : 

9. That the cheapness of land has thus been the main cause of the difficulties 
which bave been experienced ; and that this cheapness is the natural result of 
the excess of fertile land beyond the wants of the existing population. 

10. That in considering the anxious question of what practical remedies are 
best calculated to check the increasing depreciation of West Indian property, 
it therefore appears that much might be effected by judicious arrangements on 
the part of the planters themselves, for their own general advantage, ead 
moderate and prudent changes in the system which they have hitherto adopted. 

11. That one obvious and most desirable mode of endeavouring to com- 
pensate for this diminished supply of labour is, to promote the immigration of 
a fresh labouring population, to such an extent as to create competition for em- 

loyment. 
2. That for the better attainment of that object, as well as to secure the 
full rights and comforts of the immigrants as freemen, it is desirable that such 
immigration should be conducted under the authority, inspection, and control 
of responsible public officers. ‘ 

13. That it is also a serious question, whether it is not required by a due 
regard for the just rights and interests of the West Indian proprietors, and the 
ultimate welfare of the Negroes themselves, more especially in consideration of 
the large addition to the labouring population, which, it is hoped, may soon be 
effected by immigration, that the laws which regulate the relations between 
employers and labourers in the different colonies, should undergo early and 
corafil revision by their respective Legislatures. 
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No. TIL—Extract FRoM THE ReporT oF THE COMMisscy of THE 
Commons on West Arrica. [August 1842.] 


The next point we have alluded to, that of the place and manner of locating 
the Africans who are liberated from the captured slave-ships, is so closel 
connected with the question of emigration from Africa generally, that this 
seems to be the proper opportunity for discussing that important subject. 
Before, however, they go further, your Committee desire to say a few words as 
to the point of view from which they have felt it their special dety to look at 
it. On another Committee has been devolved the charge of examining it in 
its bearings on the prosperity of the West Indies : we consider it our peculiar 
duty to look at it as affecting the interests of Africa only, whether of its 
natives generally, or specially of those who come into our hands and under 
our protection in the course of our attempts to put down the slave-trade. 
Now, the investigation alluded to as devolved upon another Committee of 
your Honourable House, is no doubt one of the highest importance, even to 
the interests of the African himself; inasmuch as we have it on the highest 
authority, that the diminished supply of sugar from our West India Colonies, 
consequent on Emancipation, gave an extraordinary stimulus to the slave- 
trade for the supply of Cuba and Brazil; and the best aid for its discourage- 
ment, and the best chance for its total extinction, would undoubtedly be the 
diminution of inducement to carry it on, which would arise from the production 
of sugar by free labour in the British Colonies on lower terms. But, as more 
immediately within our province, we have thought it our duty to confine our 
inquiries upon this subject to three points: Ist, Whether, indeed, there are 
any considerable materials for a free emigration from Africa to the West 
Indies; 2dly, Whether it would be desirable for the African to make the 
change; and, 3dly, Whether it could be carried on, and how, without reason- 
able apprehension, or even a possibility, of creating or encouraging a new 
slave-trade. 

Now, as to the first point, we may briefly say, that on the Gold Coast few 
materials for a perfectly free emigration, or for emigration of any kind, 
appear to exist. The devastations of the slave-trade, and of the wars con- 
nected with it, pay it has now ceased there entircly for nine or ten years, are 
yet too recent to allow of the existence of any very crowded population, or any 
adventurous habits; and all, save the chiefs and a few fi on the coast, 
who have engaged in the various pursuits of commerce under the protection 
of the British, the Dutch, and Danish settlements, are slaves, though their 
slavery, like that of Africa generally, is not, as to labour, of a very grievous 
kind. As we proceed up the coast, we fall in, between Cape Palmas and 
Cape Mount, with a very singular race of men, consisting of many small 
tribes, known commonly by the collective name of Kroomen, scattered along 
a considerable range of shore; much given, though not exclusively, to mari- 
time pursuits; forming part of the crew of every English man-of-war and 
merchantman on the coast ; known by a distinctive external mark, and neither 
taken as slaves themselves nor making slaves of others. Their numbers are 
uncertain, but are undoubtedly considerable, and seem to be increasing; and 
their confidence in the English character is ascertained. But it seems doubtful 
whether permission for large numbers to leave their shores could be obtained 
without some present to their chiefs; and their attachment to their own 
country, and their present habits of migrating only for a period and without their 
families, make it also doubtful whether they would ever become permanent 
settlers elsewhere, or indeed remain away from home for a longer period than 
two or three years. Upon this point we would refer, in addition to other 
evidence, to that which was given before us by two or three of these men 
themselves. 

Passing by Sierra Leone for the moment, we come to the British settlement 
of the Gambia; and here we find about 1,500 liberated Africans, whom the 
British Government has removed thither from Sierra Leone; from whom of 
course not much emigration could be expected, though some, for they have 
little employment there. But we find there a periodical migration from a con- 
siderable distance up the river in two tribes we ieededies and Tilliebunkas, 
who come in numbers to do all the severe labour of the settlement, and having 
saved their earnings, return to their homes, apparently free to come and go 
without restraint or obligation of any kind. Their case may be considered as 
somewhat resembling that of the Kroomen, and as offering materials for a tem- 
porary emigration in the first instance, though possibly hereafter, on further 
experience, for one of a more permanent character. We now return to Sierra 
Leone ; and here we find the liberated Africans and their descendants, in 
number from 40,000 to 50,000, a body of Kroomen, in numbers which are 
variously stated from 1,000 to 5,000, who, like the Serawoolies inthe Gambia, 
do all the hard labour of the colony, and between 1,000 and 2,000 of a mixed 
population, who, like the Kroomen, have come into the colony of their own 
accord. We have also to deal here with those who may hereafter be the sub- 
jects of adjudication on their release from slave-ships, or who may hereafter 
come into the colony, if it should be permitted, for the purpose of emigration. 
These are the materials for emigration to the West Indies, which have pre- 
sented themselves; and progressively, if it were permitted, encouraged, and 
successful, they would probably prove to be considerable. 

The next question is, whether it would be a desirable change for these people 
to be inthe West Indies rather than in Africa. Now for this object we desired 
that statements might be | npr for us, founded principally on official docu- 
ments, acquainting us with the state of things, the condition of society, the 
temporal, the moral and religious advantages which would be enjoyed in three 
of our principal colonies; to which we beg to refer in our Appendix, bat from 
which we insert here a few extracts, as sufficient for the present occasion. 


JAMAICA. 

“ Of the actual condition of the labouring population of Jamaica, and con- 
sequently the condition which would be accessible to the African immigrants, 
Sir C. Metcalfe gives the following description, in his despatch to Lord Stan- 
ley of the Ist November 1841 — 

“ With respect to the labouring population, formerly slaves, but now per- 
fectly free, and more independent than the same class in other free countries, 
I venture to say, that in no country in the world can the labouring popula- 
tion be more abundantly provided with the necessaries and comforts of life, 
more at their ease, or more secure from oppression, than in Jamaica; and I 
may add, that ministers of the gospel for their religious instruction, and schools 
for the education of their children, are established in all parts of the island, 
with a tendency to constant increase, although the present reduction of the 
Mico schools is a temporary drawback.” 

“ Of the means afforded for the religious and moral instruction of the popu- 
lation of Jamaica, Sir C. Metcalfe, in this despatch, makes the following 
statement— 

“Iturn from the cheerless prospects of proprietors to a more pleasing 
feature in the present order of things. ‘The thriving condition of the pea- 
santry is very striking and gratifying. Ido not suppose that any peasantry 
in the world have so many comforts, or so much independence and enjoy- 
ment. Their behaviour is peaceable, and in some respects admirable. They 
are fond of attending Divine service, and are to; be seen on the Lord’s Day 
thronging to their respective churches and chapels, dressed in good clothes, 
and many of them riding on horseback. ‘They send their children to school 
and pay for their schooling. They subscribe for the erection of churches and 
chapels; and in the Baptist communities they not only provide the whole 
expense of the religious establishment, but by the amount of their cortribu- 








tions afford to their ministers a very respectable support. Marriage is general 
among the people. Their morals are, I understand, much improved, and their 
sobricty is remarkable. ; — 

“For theae very gratifying circumstances we are indebted to the ministers 
of religion in the A omy of all denominations: Church of England, Church of 
Scotland, Moravian:, Wesleyans, Baptists, Bishop, Clergy, and Missionaries, 
all exert themselves, and vie with each other in amicable rivalry to do good to 
their fellow-creatures. The number of churches, 1s, and schools, built 
and being built in every part of the island, afford a most pleasing and encou- 
raging sight. In this respect the prospects of the island are very cheering, 
and the liberal support afforded to useful institutions, and the encouragement 
given to religious teachers, without any bigoted exclusions, are creditable to 
the island Legislature, and every part of the community.” 

The reports of the Magistrates, which will be found in the Parliamentary 
Paper 1842, concur in representing the great efforts which are made in pro- 
moting religious instruction. 

“The annual charge defrayed by the colony of Jamaica, for the support 
of the ministers and schools of the Church of England, was, in 1836, 
53,2602. 14s. 5d. currency, or 31,956l. 8s. 8d. sterling money, as will appear 
by a paper laid before Parliament in 1837, and which will be found referred 
to in evidence before the Committee of the House on the West India 
Colonies. Since the year 1836 an increase has been made; and in the 
years 1839 and 1840, an addition of 14,0002. sterling per annum was made 
to the charge, The total annual charge, therefore, defrayed by the colony for 
that part of the Ecclesiastical and School establishment, connected with the 
Church of England, exceeds 45,0001. sterling money. But his establishment 
is still further extended by occasional grants by the Assembly of Jamaica, by 
Parliamentary grants, and by certain religious societies in England, and by in- 
dividuals there and in Jamaica. In addition to this establishment very exten- 
sive means of religious instruction are afforded by the Presbyterian, Moravian, 
Wesleyan, and Baptist Missions, established in Jamiaca ; and thosefschools and 
places of worship are thickly spread over the colony ; and large contributions for 
supporting and extending these schools are derived from Parliamentary grants, 
from grants by the Assembly of Jamaica, by charitable institutions, and by 
private individuals here and at Jamaica.” 

BriTIsH GUIANA. 

“ If I were not convinced that the unhappy Africans are benefited by the 
transfer to this colony, I should not so urgently press the continuance of the 
countenance of her Majesty’s Government to that effect. I have, in my resi- 
dence on this coast, seen that the Africans from Sierra Leone are far from 
being in the civilized state I should have anticipated ; that their condition must, 
therefore, here be improved: how much more so then must the pure savage be 
raised by being brought among his own colour, who are in a bigh progressive 
state of civilization.’ ’ 

“ Religious instruction administered at fifty-seven ep of public worship. 
Each parish has at least two parochial schools under the superintendence of the 
minister. Each Missionary has a school attached to his domicile, and nearly 
all the principal plantations in the colony, if at a distance from the schools, 
maintain a schoo! for the instruction of their labourers’ children free of ex- 

nse. 

‘“ An annual grant has been made by the colony in aid of the education of 
children of the labouring population in the rural districts, amounting to 13,333 
dollars.” 

“ The average rate of wages for agricultural labourers is about 5-12ths of a 
dollar per task ; a day’s task is understood to be seven hours, but is generally 
performed in four or five hours by an industrious man: any extra time or 
labour is paid for additional.” : 

“ House-room, garden-ground, medicine, and medical attendance, have 
hitherto been granted free ; all other requisites are provided by the labourers 
themselves.” 





TRINIDAD. 

“ By Mr. Latrobe's report in 1839, it appears there were 35 day and evening 

schools, and 14 Sunday, of all denominations; whereas, by the return of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Established Church alone has 
now 28 schools, and it is calculated that the present number in all is not less 
than from 50 to 60. As regards churches and chapels, there are no less than 
18 connected with the Established Church, 11 Roman Catholic, 4 Wesleyan, 
and 1 Presbyterian, together 34, for a population of from 50,000 to 60,00 
souls; this would give a school for every 1,000 souls, and a church for every 
2,000. 
—* In the Colonial Estimate for this year there is a provision of 1,660 for 
the Established Church, and for the Roman Catholic 3,236/, as fixed expen- 
diture, besides 5,865/. towards building churches, and 1,937/. towards educa- 
tion.” 

“ The coil of Trinidad is a rich marl that requires no manuring whatever, 
and of such soil there are fully one million of acres in brushwood and forest. 
Were there only a sufficiency of labour every British market might be amply 
supplied with sugar from this cne Island: hence, foreign sugars would be ex- 
cluded and the slave-trade, as it refers to Great Britain at least, would be prac- 
tically discouraged. 

“In Trinidad, too, Christian ministers can live and labour with far less risk 
of health and loss of time. Government is also extremely willing to give half 
the amount required for the erection of chapels, school-houses, teachers’ 
salaries, &c. in any part of the island where we may have even a small society 
of emigrants. 

“It is therefore my deliberate conviction, that the people would gain an ac- 
cession to their religious privileges by quitting any part of Western Africa for 
the island of Trinidad. 

“ But again, 1 think that the worldly circumstances of the emigrants would 
be considerably advanced. The labourers may very easily earn half a dollar 
per day on their arrival here; and in a couple of weeks, that is, as soon as 
they fully understand the nature of the work, the able-bodied may make a 
dollar. A house and garden are given to every labourer On these particu- 
lars Mr. David and the labourers who have returned with him will be able to 
satisfy you.” 

Now, after looking at such a picture, drawn from the most unsuspected 
sources, we cannot doubt that, whether for the homeless Negro just rescued 
from the hold of a slave-ship, or for the ignorant and uncivilized African who 
comes down to our settlements to pick up a small pittance by the hardest 
labour, and to return with it to his barbarous home, it would be of the highest 
advantage, it would be the greatest blessing, to make such an exchange. But 
how is it with the liberated African of Sierra Leone, who has been enjoying 
perhaps for years the fostering care of the British Government? Now to that 
Government, beyond his rescue from the slave-ship, and emancipation from 
fature slavery, and a temporary sustenance, and his being placed within the 
reach of missionary efforts, to which it has not contributed, the liberated 
African cannot fairly be said to owe much. To the invaluable exertions of the 
Church Missionary Society more especially, and also to a considerable extent, 
as in all our African settlements, to the Wesleyan body, the highest is 
due. The former expend nearly 7,000/., the latter nearly 2,000/. ann upon 
the religious instruction of the a By their efforts nearly one-fifth of 
the whole pepulation, a most unusually high proportion in any country, are at 
.chool; and the effects are visible in conside’ intellectual, moral, and relgious 
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improvement—very considerable under the peculiar circumstances of such o 
colony. But a few ill-supported schools and one chaplain is all that hae been 
contributed by the Government to the religious and moral improvemeut of those 
of whom she has undertaken the protection ; and their social ie:provement has 
been unattempted. No model farm has been establishe?, 00 instruction in 
agriculture bas been afforded. The rate of wages, whee any are earned, which 
is chiefly by a few in the neighbourhood of the towns, is fourpence to seven- 
pence a day ; and with this and a little cultivation, a sufficient subsistence, 
though nothing more, is gained. The extent of good soil is limited; the in- 

itante wander out of the colony for the subsistence which they cannot find 
within it. There is little industry; there are small facilities for trade, as the 
colony itself produces little to export save a little arrow-root and ginger, and 
the river which it commands is only navigable for thirty or forty miles to any 
useful purpose, and supplies no article but timber and camwood. With such 
a climate, therefore, and thus circumstanced, the colony can never invite the 
residence of planters or of merchants of considerable capital, or become a 
favonrite with officers, either civil or military, of a higher order. What ele- 
ments of prosperity, therefore, can it have? The Government has not done 
much, but under any circumstances the colony must be an artificial creation. 
The Government ought to have established a model farm, or in some way com- 
municated agricultural knowledge ; and we would recommend that it should be 
attempted even now. But, after all, what is that to the magnificent model 
farms which would surround the African in the West Indies ? 

We need hardly add more to prove that it would be well for the African, in 
every point of view, to find himself a free labourer in the free British West 
India Colonies enjoying there, as he would, higher advantages of every kind ; 
than have fallen to the lot of the Negro race in any other portion of the globe. 

We aoe the question, though not absolutely to be lost sight of, that in 

Sierra Leone, the newly-liberated African is a burden to the British Govern- 
ment as well as to himself; and that in the West Indies, not only would his 
own condition be improved, but he would become a source of wealth and 
prosperity to the empire. But we must not omit the advantage to Africa, of 
the probable return to her soil of many of her own sons, enriched with civil 
and religious knowledge, and bringing back with them wealth and the means 
of wealth and civilization; “ that reflux of the West upon the East, in mo- 
derate numbers, and managed with caution,” in the words of Sir John Jere- 
mie, “ to which we must look for the civilization of the East.” 
* But your Committee had next to consider whether, in achieving this object, 
any danger existed of creating a real or plausible suspicion of a real slave- 
trade under another name. Under proper regulations, they think there is not. 
A free passage may be offered to the African already settled within the colony, 
and to the free settler or other native, who shall have remained long enough 
in the colony to give the authorities sufficient time to ascertain the circum- 
stances under which he came, and to assure themselves that they were entirely 
free from all suspicion of fraud or force. To such as thus leave their homes, a 
free passage back at the end of a certain period, say three or four years, might 
be promised, with full permission to them to return at any time at their own 
expense. To the homeless African, newly liberated, the option should be 
given of settling at once in the West Indies, if he please, with permission to 
return hereafter at his own cost, or of removing from Sierra Leone, or of re- 
maining in it on the first adjudication, if he undertake for his own maintenance 
or can find friends or relations who will undertake it for him. 

With regard to the Kroomen, however desirable they may be as labourers, 
and however advantageous the object may be to themselves, we are not prepared 
in the first instance to recommend other facilities for emigration than those 
which we have suggested to be offered to other natives who might desire to 
make use of a British settlement as a point of departure.* If they should desire, 
as it appears that it is not laapadtaile they may, to make a migration across 
the Atlantic, with their habits they will find no difficulty in making their way, 
for the purpose, to Sierra Leone, where some hundreds or even thousands of 
their brethren habitually reside; some of whom have already emigrated to 
Guiana, and seem to be as active in the field as we have long found them to be 
on the sea, and to be well pleased with the experiment. 

If it should hereafter be thought desirable to form any settlement on the 
Kroo Coast, however small, it might facilitate arrangements similar to those 
which we have recommended for the other settlements. Or they might pos- 
sibly hereafter be embarked from the coast itself under the superintendence of 
aman-of-war. (See Capt. Denman.) 

The same door might be opened, under the same precautions, from the 
Gambia; but with regard to the Gold Coast, the supply of labour there not 
appearing to be more than necessary for the wants of the country, we would 
not recommend any pecliar facilities to be afforded. 

The ma gees of the emigration would of course be defrayed by the colony to 
which each successive band of emigrants was directed. 

All this of course cannot be secured from abuse without the strictest super- 
intendence of some Government authority ; which we believe, dealing as it 
would do only with British settlements, would be substantially effective. But 
we would earnestly recommend that it should rather be undertaken altogether 
by the Government itself. In that way only can perfect security be given 
and felt against the abuses which might arise from the competition of the 

ts of rival colonies; in that way only can perfect confidence be given, 
ether to the African himself, or to the public opinion of England and 
the civilized world, that nothing shall be done which shall even bring sus- 
picion upon a reputation of which we are justly jealous, of which we can 
still be proud, and which it is of the highest importance that we should sus- 
tain. But under these sanctions, whether we lock to the effect of the pros- 
perity of our free colonies in discouraging the slave-trade, or to the advan- 
tage of ons the African in that position where he will be most likely 
to raise himself in the moral and social scale, and to react beneficially upon 
the destinies of his mother-country.t Your Committtee cannot but strongly 
urge upon Parliament, not only not to prohibit the emigration of free Blacks 
from our African settlements to our West India Colonies, but to encourage 
and promote it by the authority of Government, under the sanctions and 
regulations above suggested, or such other as further consideration may su; ply. 

As we have said before, the way in which this question is disposed of will 
affect materially other questions connected with the internal administration 
of the colony. 

If emigration should go on to any great extent from the settled population 
ef Sierra Leone, which we believe it might without in any way injuring the 
condition of the colony, but rather the reverse, (for the rate of wages would 
probably rise, and it appears that it is not the successful and thriving who are 
inclined to go,) it will probably be possible to dispense with some of the esta- 
blishment which is now requisite for watching over the interests of the 
liberated Africans. If, on adjudication, they are mostly located in the West 


* On this point, owever, we beg to refer tothe important evidence of Captain Den- 
man, whothinks that on account of the peculiar character of the Kroomen, emigra- 
tiov, with common precaution, might be couducted from their coast without risk of 
abuse. See Q. 6995, et preced. 

+ To prove that this expectation is not altogether even now unsupported by facts, we 
bye quote a passage from a letter in the Appendix, from Messrs. Anderson and Co. : 
* Demerara, 30th April 1842. The Superior is off today for Sierra Leone: sixty- 
eight people have gone iv her, including children; and with the exception of three or 
four, who are old soldiers, the whole of them are people who came seven or eight years 
ago from the Bahamas, (liberated Africans?) and they retura to their native country 
with a good deal of money ; three of them have not less than §,000 dollars each,”’ 


Indies, th» much-discussed question of the best means of disposing of them, 
of tke necessity of maintaining them, as now, for six months, or the expe- 
diency of leaving them at once to their own resources and the charity of their 
countrymen—the question of the best means of disposing of the children, and 
the ever-new devices of successive Governors for escaping from the inevitable 
evils of apprenticing them to persons on whose character no dependance can 
be placed, will be yot rid of, and the British Government will be relieved 
from the necessity of attempting te overcome the obstacles which Nature 
seems herself to hone interposed at Sierra Leone in the way of insuring & 
prosperous condition to the objects of its humane care. 


No. [V.—DespatcH From Lorp STanLEY TO GOVERNOR 
Macpona.p. 
Downing Street, 6th February 1843, 

Sir—In compliance with the recommendation of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat last session to inquire into the State of the 
British Possessions on the Western Coast of Africa, it has been decided by her 
Majesty’s Government to undertake the superintendence of emigration from 
that coast to her Majesty’s West India Colonies. 

Of my concurrence in the views which induced my predecessor, Lord John 
Russell, to sanction and encourage a system of free emigration from Africa to 
the West Indies, you have already been made aware by the instructions you 
have received from me to facilitate and promote it. “a 

Iam glad to find that the unanimous decision of a Committee, compris 
among its members several of the most active and tried friends of the Coloure: 
race, confirms my own opinion, that the benefits to be derived from such emi- 
gration will not be confined to the West India Colonies, and that a frequent 
and systematic intercourse with those colonies will afford the fairest prospects 
to the natives of Africa of an improvement in their physical comforts, aud an 
advance in the blessings of civilization. : 

I have little to add on this subject to the evidence and papers which accom- 
pany their report, and that of the Committee on the State of the Weat Indies, 
copies of which are enclosed. . 

In confirmation of the general view, I am happy to be able to furnish you 
with reports lately received from the Governor of British Guiana on the condi- 
tion of the African immigrants in that colony. : : 

Your own experience will have proved to you the difficulty which exists 
within the limits of your own government in obtaining for the liberated Afri- 
can youths instruction and employment, even in the commonest agricultural 

ursuits. 

. The extracts which Ienclose from the report of Lieutenant Webb, on his 
late expedition to the Model Farm upon the Niger, mark strongly the import- 
ance, with 3 view to the civilization of the African race, of their being in con- 
tact and communion with White men; but they furnish, at the same time, 
strong evidence of the difficulty of establishing such contact and communion 
within Africa itself. Iam of course aware that the emigration of Africans to 
colonies which have been the scenes of former slavery, however conducted, is 
always liable to suspicion and to misconstruction on the part of foreign powers. 
I enclose you a note addressed by the Spanish Government to that of her 
Majesty, in December 1841, re with the correspondence relating to it, 
by which you will perceive that such misconstruction even at that time pre- 
vailed. 

Her Majesty’s Government bad not, at the date of that correspondence, 
taken into its own hands the conduct of this emigration ; and so far the reply to 
it is not applicable; but as in taking upon itself that charge they are conscious 
that they only interpose another safeguard against the possibility of abuse, 
they feel that by so doing they give additional weight to the statements whieh 
that reply contains, and to which they consider they may confidently appeal 
as containing a triumphant vindication of the course which they are pursuing. 

Into the details of the plan on which ber Majesty’s Government propose to 
carry on the system it is not my intention to enter in this despatch : you will 
collect them from the correspondence enclosed in a despatch (No. 88) of the 
same date with this, specifying the particular points to which it will be neces- 
sary that you should direct your attention, and covering detailed instructions 
for the Emigration Agent. 

Its general features, however, are as follows— : 

All vessels carrying emigrants from the West Coast of Africa to the West 
Indies, at the expense of the respective colonies, shall in future be under the 
management of Government-officers, and either chartered by the Government 
or specially licensed for the purpose by the Secretary of State. In the first 
instance, the only colonies to which the emigration so managed will be directed 
are Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana; money having already been pro- 
vided by their respective Legislatures applicable to dstaying the expense of im- 
migration : but on proper provision being made by other West India Colonies, 
they will be included in the scheme. To insure similarity of rate in regard 
to all matters connected with emigration, it will be required of the Legislature 
of each West India colony comprehended, or which may wish to be compre- 
hended in the scheme, to adopt respectively laws upon the subject containing 
provisions ip accordance with recommendations which will be submitted to 
them by my authority. : 

The only places from which emigrants will at present be taken are, Sierra 
Leone, Boavista, and Loando; the two latter yoo J places at which 
Commission Courts have been established under the late treaty with P , 

As Governor of Sierra Leone, you will cause it to be publicly notified, t 
emigrant-vessels will for the future sail periodically from that colony, under the 
direct management of her Majesty’s Government. : 

With regard to the collection and the superintendence of the embarkation 
of emigrants, the same system which was established by Lord John Russell 
will be continued, viz. that agents, or an agent, will be employed by the West 
Indian Colonies for the purpose of collecting persons who may be disposed to 
emigrate, and may answer the descriptions required ; such agents to be under 
the control of the Governors of colonies by which they are employed, though 
also liable to be suspended for misconduct by the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
and to be prohibited from entering into specific engagements for any exact 
amount of wages, or doing more than stating the substance of the latest official 
returns respecting the average rates in each colony. These agents, for distinc- 
tion, may be called Colonial Agents. 

The embarkation of emigrants will continue to be superintended, as at pre- 
sent, by an agent to be appointed by yourself. He will of course be relieved 
from that part of his present duty which relates to the inspection of vessels, 
that responsibility being assumed directly by her Majesty’s Government. It 
will, however, rest with him to regulate, under your directions, the order of 
precedence of sailing of vessels employed by Government under the new system ; 
and, as before, to ascertain that all persons embark with their complete free 
consent, that they have been the requisite time in the colony, that they have 
been examined by the Surgeon, that the proper proportion of sexes is observed, 
and, in short, that the regulations applicable are strictly attended to. For dis- 
tinction sake, this officer may be termed the Government Agent. 

The plan has been first put into operation by engaging, in this country, one 
vessel for the service of each of the colonies named, which will be paid for ex- 
clusively by such colony. These vessels will return to Sierra Leone as soon as 
they have landed the emigrants ; and it is inteided that they shail perform as 
many voyages in the year as may be practicable under the established regala- 
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tions. On board each vessel is placed, first, a Lieutenant of the Navy, under 

whose general directions the ship will sail, and will consequently carry a trans- 

port pennant; and secondly, a Surgeon of the Navy, who will examine the 

= before embarkation, to ascertain the fact of their being in good bodily 
h, and have the medical charge of them during the voyage. 

Although these vessels, collectively, are calculated to carry annually a num- 
ber exceeding by one-third the total number who emigrated during the last 

ear from Sierra Leone, her Majesty’s Government are aware that the num- 

rs which could be thus conveyed would be inadequate to confer any sensible 
benefit on the West Indian colonies, and that these vessels must therefore be 
regarded rather as the means of promoting emigration by the facilities which 
they will afford for intercommunication, than as themselves affording adequate 
provision for carrying it on. If emigration is to be increased to any consider- 
able extent, additional tonnage will of course be required. 

With this purpose, should it be found necessary, other vessels, supplementary 
to those directly chartered by the Government, will be permitted to proceed to 
the ports above enumerated, and carry from thence emigrants who could not 
be accommodated in the regular packets ; their passages being in like manner 
defrayed by the respective colonies, and the vessels (on board each of which a 
Government Agent, probably a Surgeon Superintendent, will be placed) being 
subject to the same regulations as those permanently chartered. 

I have carefully considered, in conjunction with the leading West India 
merchants, how far it might be expedient at present to bring into operation 
that part of the plan which provides for such additional tonnage ; and I concur 
with them in considering it more prudent, in the first instance, not to add very 
largely to the accommodation provided by the permanent vessels, until time 
shall have been allowed to ascertain the effects of the confidence which it is 
expected that the return of these vessels will produce on the minds of the 
African population. 

On the arrival of the emigrants in the West Indies, they will be received by 
the Government Immigration Agent for the colony to which they go. He 
will ascertain that the people brought correspond with the list of persons made 
out by the Superintending Agents or other officer appointed at the port of 
emigration ; and he will take the necessary measures for landing them, or taking 
charge of them on board until they can have an opportunity of making them- 
selves acquainted with the nature of the offers of wages and advantages which 
may be open to them. When landed, they will be entirely free to adopt any 
course they may consider most for their own advantage ; ne contract made by 
them out of the colony being permitted to he of any validity whatever as 

inst them, and the duration of any contract made in the colony being 
limited to the period of one year. 

A constant communication between Africa and the West Indies being kept 
up by means of the vessels chartered by Government, free passages backwards 
and forwards will be given in them to any persons acting as delegates, who will 
carry back to Sierra Leone information respecting the West India colonies, 
upon which it is likely reliance will be placed by persons of the labouring class. 

0 all other emigrants taken from the coast of Africa, who will of course be at 
liberty at any period to leave the colony at their own expense, it is intended, 
as soon as the necessary legislative provisions can be made, that passages back 
to Sierra Leone shall be granted, at a rate proportionable to the period of their 
residence in the West Indies, during the first five years after their landing in 
the colony to which they have emigrated; and after the expiration of five years, 
(if they have not been across in the interim,) it is intended that a free passage 
shall be given on demand, provided the demand be made within a time to be 
limited after the date at which the five years shall have expired. The different 
pee rep will be called upon to take steps for insuring the free passage hack, 
including those who may arrive by the first vessels; and in the mean time the 
emigrants must proceed, in this respect, under the condition of the Bounty 
system. Persons who may have crossed in the interim as delegates will equally 
be entitled, at the expiration of the five years, to a free passage back. 

In the arrangements connected with the ship, and the number of passengers 
in proportion to the tonnage and superficies of the deck, all the regulations of 
the Passengers Act will be required to be strictly complied with. 

Such being the outline of the scheme, 1 must refer you for detailed in- 
structions to my despatch, No. 88; and, in conclusion, it remains for me only 
to impress upon you most strongly the necessity of exercising the strictest 
superintendence over the workings of the whole system. I need scarcely re- 
mind you, that it is due to those who it is hoped will avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered for emigration, that every precaution should be adopted 
which ean be devised for the prevention of improper practices; but I must add, 
that it is not less important to those who hope te benefit by an influx of such 
immigrants, that the system should be free fons even the suspicion of abuse; 
its very existence will be made to depend upon the purity of the character 
which it maintains. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) STANLEY. 
To Governor Macdonald, &c. &c. &c. Sierra Leone. 


No. V.—CorRESPONDENCE WITH THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM M. GONZALEZ TO MR. ASTON, DATED 
20TH DECEMBER 1841. 


It is here necessary to examine what would be the results to which Emanci- 
pation would lead in Cuba; and they are not gratuitous suppositions, but real 
and effective facts, which the English nation can prove in their own colonies 

The abundance in Tropical countries, the few necessities of the African 
race, and their want of enlightenment, are the occasion that, if left to them- 
selves, they become overwhelmed with sloth, indolence, and all the vices of 
their condition; thus bringing on society evils without number, as took place 
in Santo Domingo, and as now occurs in Jamaica. 

In Jamaica, the value of property fell 86 per cent in consequence of the 
Emancipation ; the same result is experienced in the Northern States with re- 

rd to those of the South of the American Union; and in vain are coercive 

ws appealed to for compelling the Negroes to work, as neither the rural code 
ef Santo Domingo, nor the law of the 17th September 1838, in Jamaica, are 
sufficient to render the Negroes laborious. 

Jamaica presents besiccs, the lamentable example of a reform executed out 
of time or season ; and, without intending to censure the conduct followed in 
that formerly rich and now unfortunate island, the facts are so public that 
they do not require commentaries. The slaves emancipated refuse to work ; 
the proprietors emigrate by hundreds; the emigration of Whites has produced 
no other effect than to consume infructuously the funds voted for that pur- 
pose ; and matters have arrived at such a state, that her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, the same who now demand the absolute emancipation in Cuba 
since 1820, have in February last authorized Mr. Barclay, a member of the 
Legislative Council of Jamaica, to convey thither from Sierra Leone thousands 
of Negroes, who, under the denomination of forced labourers for fourteen or 
fifteen years, will be real slaves, torn from their native country, and carried to 
work in slavery ; thus reproducing in 1840 those of statu liber? of the Romans ; 
and in consequence of this authorization, the Royal Navy of England has 
already begun to convey Negroes to Jamaica for a slavery, which, though tem- 
porary, is contrary to existing treaties. 

So that it appears from this, that England retrogrades to slavery for the ad- 
vantage of her colonies, under the title of engagement or forced services, for 





the > i of fourteen or fifteen yeara; the only path she has found for remedy- 
ing the evils which Emancipation has sailed, and alleviating the immense 
losses of the proprietors of Jamaica, and notwithstanding all her resolutions 
with regard to the Negroes. 

Such is the force of facts. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LORD STANLEY TO THE EARL OP 
ABERDEEN. 


Downing Street, 2 February 1842. 
My Lord—My Under Secretary has laid before me Viscount Cannin "3 
letter of the 19th ultimo, transmitting an extract of a note addressed by the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs to her ws, rp de Envoy at Madrid on the 
20th December last, and requesting that I would communicate to your Lord- 
ship any observations upon the subject of this note, which the information in 
my possession might enable me to give. In compliance with this request, I 
submit to your Lordship the following remarks upon the note of M. Gonzalez. 
* * x * 


Much less information than those papers contain, and a very slender know- 
ledge of the state of public feeling in this country and its influence over public 
measures, would have sufficed to show M. Gonzalez, that the forced convey- 
ance of Negroes from Sierra Leone to the West Indies, and the forced labour 
which he supposes to have taken place, would have been as impossible as they 
would have been iniquitous and inconsistent with all that Great Britain has 
done on behalf of the Negroes, and all the sacrifices she has made. These 
acts and sacrifices, and the spirit in which they were done and suffered, are 
notorious in every civilized region of the world, and therefore ney cannot be 
unknown tothe Government of Spain. The national feeling which prompted 
them is as strong now as it ever was, and the parties who are the representa- 
tives of that feeling in the country are not less vigilant ; and were there to be 
the slightest attempt at cncroachment on the Tacha of the Negro in any 
part of the British dominions, it would be exposed and resisted the instaut that 
it was made, 

On reference to the papers printed by Parliament, it will be found that the 
course of proceeding in regard to the emigration from Sierra Leone was en- 
tirely consonant with this state of feeling in the Mother-country. 

When that emigration was proposed, there was no law to prevent it, pro- 
vided it were bona fide voluntary. Her Majesty’s subjects of the African 
race in Sierra Leone were as free to go to the West Indies as any of ber 
7 are to go from any one part of her dominions to any other. 

ut if there was no law to prevent it, neither was there any law to guardit 
from abuse, and it appeared to her Majesty’s Government that laws and regu 
lations for this purpose were necessary. 

On reference to the laws and regulations which were adopted, it will be 
found—Ist, ‘That whereas M. Gonzalez states the Negroes to be “torn from 
their native country,” the fact is, that no Negro can embark as an emigrant 
from Sierra Leone to the West Indies without having been personally ex- 
amined by an Agent of the Government, to ascertain not only that he goes 
by his own wish and with his free consent, but also that no fraud or imposition 
has been practised to procure his consent. 2ndly, That whereas M. Gonzalez 
states that the emigrants will be real slaves, the fact is, that they will posesss 
precisely the same legal rights, with the same full security for a practical en- 
joyment of them, as any other British subjects in the colony. And 3dly, That 
whereas M. Gonzalez states that they are to work under the denomination of 
forced labourers for fourteen or fifteen years, the fact is, that they cannot even 
by their own act bind themselves to any such labours, inasmuch as the law 
provides that any contract for labour which they may enter into before their 
arrival in the colony shall be null and void, and that even those which they 
may enter into after their arrival shall not be binding for more than one year. 
Such (to use M. Gonzalez’s expression) is the force of facts, and such is the 
care with which the British Government have guarded against every possibility 
of an invasion of the liberty of the Negro, whether in Africa or in the West 


Indies. 


It will be further found, that lest interested persons should practise upon the 
credulity of the Negro and tempt him to emigrate by holding out to him false 
or exaggerated prospects, the Agent of the Government at Sierra Leone ex- 
plains to every Negro desiring to emigrate the real state of things in the 
colony to which he proposes to go; the rate of wages, the price of provisions, 
the nature of the climate, and all other particulars which it may concern him 
to know; and that on his arrival in the West Indies, he is met by another 
Agent of the Government, who advises him to agree to no contracts till he 
has acquired experience of the colony, and can judge of the terms offered to 
him, and in the mean time advises him as to the terms he should accept for 
day-labour. It will also be observed by the reports of the Governors and Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates, that although large pki 8 of emigrant-labourers have 

one to the British colonies in the West Indies from various countries, both 
British and foreigna—from Malta and Madeira, from the United States of Ame- 
rica, from Germany, from Martinique, and from British India—yet none o 
these labourers are more prosperous, healthy, and contented, than the emi- 
grants from Sierra Leone ; whilst the competition among the planters to obtain 
their services has placed at their command the highest wages which are paid 
for labour in the colony, amounting to no less than from half a dollar to @ 
dollar per diem, according to the extent of the task which they may be desirous 
to undertake. 

The statements of M. Gonzalez have now been as fully answered as it is 
—_ that they should be in the compass of a communication of this nature. 

ut it may be desirable to invite M. Gonzalez to a careful examination of the 
documents accompanying this letter, by which he may possess himself of accu- 
rate information on a question deeply affecting the Colonial dominions of 
Spain. Should the Government of her most Catholic Majesty be still distrust- 
ful of the information thus freely tendered, and desire to follow the example of 
the Government of France by sending Commissioners to the British colonies 
in the West Indies to inquire into the results of the emancipation, I shall be 
happy to direct that all public documents which can be of assistance to them in 
their inquiry shall be open to their inspection. 

In the mean time, I feel myself called upon, not only to answer the state- 
ments of M. Gonzalez as they have been answered, but also to express my 
regret that such statements have been made. Respecting the commercial 
prosperity of the British West Indian colonies, we can have no right to com- 
plain of the expression of any opinion which M. Gonzalez may have formed, 
upon whatever data. But when M. Gonzalez charges the British Government 
with having caused thousands of Negroes to be torn from their native country 
and carried to work in slavery in the West Indies, I cannot withhold the 
expression of my deep regret that M. Gonzalez should have permitted himself, 
however strong may be his prepossession mp the measure of emancipation, 
to hazard, in ignorance of the real facts of the case, and, as it has been shown, 
in direct contradiction to them, imputations upon the British Government, 
involving a violation of national honour and faith, and a participation in acts 
which, by whatever nation they are done or permitted to be done, are re- 
garded in this country, and in the civilized world at large, with daily increasing 
abhorrence. 

Iam, &c. (Signed 


Signed) STANLEY. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, &c. &c. &c. 
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No. VI.—Extracts From GoveRNoR Licut’s Report on THE Con- 
DITION oF AFRICAN IMMIGRANTS IN GUIANA. 


“ On the 16th September I began my inspection; first, to Plantation High- 
bury, on the East bank of the Berbice river, 12} miles from New Amsterdam, 
at the termination of the high road, and whence communication to the estates 
higher up the river is aie on by boats. On Highbary, between 18th Ja- 
nuary and 28th July, 143 Africans had been located; of whom eleven had re- 
moved to Plantation Everton, and five had died, leaving 127; of these fifteen 
were still suffering, chiefly from dysentery, in the hospital ; and others whom 1 
saw with chigoe sores, which depicted the only wants of care and cleanliness 
that I afterwards had occasion to remark: the manager had only lately taken 
over the estate, and the sickness and deaths were accounted for satisfactorily, 
as arising from the sickly condition of fifty which the estate received from the 
Egyptienne. With the exception of the sick in hospital, the Africans were 
mustered for my inspection: they were apparently satisfied with their condi- 
tion, were perfectly aware of their freedom and right to choose their ge. 
of which, as is mentioned above, eleven had taken advantage. One half of the 
number are under fourteen years of age; the younger ones under the care of 
men and women of the estate, who cooked for them and attended to their 
wants ; sixty-four attend an evening-school ; a few are beginning to understand 
their letters and their use; those who arrived first on the estate have learned 
to express themselves in English ; and all earn money by their labour, the older 
ones working and earning as much as the estates’ people—and all know well the 
value of their industry. af 93 vi 2 

“ On return to New Amsterdam, I visited Plantation Friends, six miles dis- 
tant; where the original number of Africans was seventy-one; of these scven 
had gone to some other estate, three had died. These people were exceedingly 
healthy, and exhibited evident marks of care and attention; they had better 
clothes than at Highbury; were happy, joyous, free from sores; and did the 
highest credit to their employers, Messrs. Laing. There is a school on the 
estate, which all attend; they all earn wages, and are fully aware of the value 
of their industry. earn: . * “ 

“ Plantation Providence was the next and last estate of this day’s route. 
Here there had been thirty-five Africans located; but only twelve had re- 
mained ; the others had been induced to remove to Standfastighird, a planta- 
tion on the other bank of the river—not very creditably to the inducer, it is 
said, for they had been most kindly treated, and had no cause for complaint : 
of the remaining twelve, seven were children, having already the civilized ap- 
pearance of the Creoles, and five adults, who earn the ordinary day’s wages of 
the estate’s labourers; they all attend school close to the estate, and Divine 
service on Sundays. . . * 

“ Rose Hall had nineteen Africans originally ; of whom three had quitted 
for another estate. They were healthy, but were less satisfied than on the 
other estates. None had died. 1 contented myself with instructing the Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate to attend at the payment of wages to those who were dis- 
vatistied ; being convinced that the full choice of masters being open to the 
Africans, they would soon seek other locations, where such source of dissatis- 
faction would cease. 33 - - 

“TI returned to Blairmont, opposite New Amsterdam. Sixteen out of 
twenty had left the estate. None had been sick or had died. This, with Bal- 
thyock, an adjoining estate, is under one management and attorneyship. On 
the latter estate there had been fifty-one located ; one had died on the estate, 
and one at the colonial hospital; nine had gone to some other estate, leaving 
forty. They were brought to Blairmont for my inspection. They were in 
excellent health, free from sores, and appeared to have had great attention paid 
tothem. They were cheerful and industrious. One of the men, who only 
arrived in May last, was about to become a freeholder on the estate, having 
contracted for the purchase of a piece of land. 

“ There is no ces! on this estate; but they attend a neighbouring chapel. 

“ On my return I was prayed to visit Litchfield, a free settlement ; and 
entered the cottage of one of the labourers, [ apparently a Creole Negro, not a 
native-born African—not one of the influenced, but of the influencers, ] who 
was the acknowledged chief of the village, and whose hospitality has been 
noted by Mr. Wolseley, by name Cudjoe Macpherson. I believe a man might 
travel from the Land’s End to the Northern extremity of Scotland and not 
find in a peasant, or even farmer’s house, the cleanly sumptuous fare that had 
been provided for myself and suite; wine, beer, sangoree, lemonade, ginger- 
beer, fish, flesh, and fowl. Unluckily, we had no appetites; but there was no 
indiscreet pressing to eat or drink: three or four well-dressed labourers stood 
round us, ready to assist the host: this man was a labourer, the evening 


| when the second importation took place: these, by their intercourse with the 


Jirst, have more quickly known their position and attained industrious habits, 
working cheerfully, eager for money. The third addition were still more readily 
settled to industry by the example of their predecessors on the estates, 

“ Habits of cleanliness, decencies of dress, have been taught to all. The 
| ministers of religion are earnest in endeavours to bring them to a sense of reli- 
| gion. The younger are taken to church, chapel, and school, by persons ap- 
| pointed for that purpose on the estates; the elder ones follow the example of 
| the younger. 
| “ The vices of savages take time to correct: fondness for ardent spirits, and 
| indifference to ties between the sexes, are prominent. Every pains is taken to 
| check these vices: and one or two marriages have been contracted, at urgent 
| request, by some who have begun to understand the nature of the tie. 

“ The baptism of the Africans is still withheld by the different ministers of 
religion, till more knowledge of its meaning can be impresssed. 

“ The old labourers of the estates encourage and kindly treat the new comers ; 
have no jealousy of them. The example of the first will assist the zeal of the 
ministers in conversion to Christianity. 

“T found on every estate the means of interpretation, either through some 
old African of the estate or forward new importation who had learned English. 

“ When asked if they wished to return to Africa, the answer was always in 
the negative; they were happier where they were. Were they well fed and 
kindly treated? the answer was always in the affirmative, except at one estate, 
Rose Hall, where there was dissatisfaction as to wages; which the Stipendiary 
Magistrate was directed to sift. The Africans have an easy remedy in any 
neighbouring estate, whose manager or proprietor will be too Hers to employ 
them. These people know their freedom; and I have elsewhere shown they have 
in many instances proved their sense of it by removing to estates to which 
they give preference. 

“ Of the whole number, one half may be said to be under fifteen years of age, 
none above twenty-five, or at most thirty : most of these with fully the intelli- 
gence of the Creoles. When asked how they were made slaves, the answer by 
some was, they were taken in war and brought from the interior, far distant ; 
and by others that they were sold by their parents for a small supply of corn. 

“ The absence of all old people from the number brought to Berbice is well 
accounted for, when I learned that 180 persons, of both sexes, were barbarously 
put to death on the sea-coast, as being too old for the purchasers and selectors 
of a cargo afterwards captured by a British cruiser, and of which several of the 
Africans formed a part. 

“ From among the Africans now and hereafter to be introduced, both the 
rural Dean of Berbice, Mr. Fothergill, and the Reverend Barry Cornwall, look 
| forward to the selection of some who may be educated for missionaries; and I 
have no doubt that if these gentlemen, both enthusiastic in the idea, live, this 
| will be one of the tasks to which they will apply themselves. It is thus that, 
for the benefit of Africa, some useful subjects may be found willing and able to 
aid in the great aim of our country—the civilization of Africa, and the conver- 
sion of its barbarous children.” 








VIL—Extract oF A DespatcH From Lorp STANLEY To SiR 
LionEL SMirH, THE GOVERNOR OF THE Mavnrirtivs, 


Downing Street, 22d January 1942, 

Sir—Her Majesty’s Government have carefully weighed the question of 
permitting the introduction into Mauritius of labourers from India, and have 
adverted to the various despatches on that subject from yourself, which are 
enumerated in the margin. Their conclusion is, that whether regard be had to 
the interests of the colony, or to the welfare of the labourers themselves, it is 
desirable to revoke the existing prohibitory law. Some explanation, however, 
appears necessary to prevent any misconception of the motives which have in- 
duced the confidential advisers of the Crown to adopt this conclusion. 

The abolition of slavery has rendered the British Colonies the scene of an ex- 
periment, whether the staple products of Tropical countries can be raised as 
effectually and as advantageously by the labour of freemen as by that of slaves. 
To bring that momentous question to a fair trial, it is requisite that no unne- 
cessary discouragement should be given to the introduction of free-labourers 
into our colonies. So far as it may be inevitable to obstruct such immigration 
by taking effective securities that the immigrants shall be, in the fullest sense 
of the term, free agents—that obstruction may be justified, but no further. 

Without the aid to be drawn from a foreign supply of labour, much of the 
fixed capital a present existing in the Sugar Coss and especially in Mauri- 
tius, will become comparatively useless. In addition to the very serious loss 





teacher of the village school, and had been a slave; his house, the common- 
sized cottage of the country, wattled with mud plaster, boarded inside, thatched 
with Troult leaves on the out, had cost him only eighty dollars, besides the 
labour of his own hands. Decent sideboard, displaying well-arranged de- 
canters and glasses, with wooden benches and chairs, formed the furniture of a 
well-cleaned sitting-room. 

“‘ Here I inspected 104 captured Africans, out of 108 originally located: one 
of these had died, and three were slightly indisposed. It was impossible not to 

eive that the highest care had been taken of these people: they were well 
ressed, free from sores, and cheerful with their employer; many of them 
earning high wages, which already had been applied by the earners to their 
own comforts; the younger ones under charge of respectable Creoles; their 
cottages excellent, some of which I entered; and in one, that of a married 
couple, was to be found the ordinary furniture, good bed, washing and other 
utensils, trunks, chairs, and table covered with clean white tablecloth; several 
of the men wore superfine coats, their own purchase. There is a school and 
Episcopalian chapel at a short distance from the estate, attended by the greatest 
number of the younger people daily, and on Sundays by the adults. There 
was an air of activity and progress here which was highly gratifying ; extensive 
buildings, numerous, well-built, and well-laid out pat og all which united 
gives this property the aspect of a large flourishing village: the addition of 100 
more labourers, in progressive squads, would, I believe, free the proprietors 
from all anxiety ; and I trust, ere long, on that head they will be satisfied, for 
the Africans cannot but be benefited by such locations.” 

“Iwill add a few words on the benefits conferred on the Africans, which 
may be applied to the whole province; which, 1 trust, will be enabled to profit 
by their introduction; and in places where they are most wanted, particu- 
larly the islands in the Essequibo, (whose population has been considerably 
diminished by the labourers purchasing independency on the main land,) parts 
of the west coast of Demerara, and of the Arabian coast. 

“ The first arrivals at Berbice have already established their character for 
cheerful industry ; they fully know their freedom; the younger ones are docile, 
many of them understand English, read their alphabet, and comprehend its 


attendant on such an extinction of property, would be the still greater evil, 
that the colony must retrograde in wealth and civilization beyond the power of 
recovery within any assignable period. 

To these considerations are to be added such as directly affect those for 
whose protection the existing restraints were imposed. In the vast population 
of India, poverty and distress but too often appear in the most appalling forms. 
Among the few resources open to the sufferers for escaping these calamities, 
one is emigration to Mauritius, where a constant and large demand for their 
labour exists. The motives for interdicting to them this relief ought to be at 
once clear‘and decisive. 

Among those motives, justice to the newly-emancipated class has been al- 
leged. It is maintained that we have no moral right to introduce rivals into 
the market for their labour, especially when such rivals are brought there at 
the expense of the public revenue; a fund to which it is said the enfranchised 
Negroes contribute so largely, though they have neither voice nor influence in 
the expenditure of it. I cannot subscribe to the justice of this reason. When 
the slaves in our colonies were emanvipated, they became subject to all the 
duties and to all the liabilities of the free members of a free state. Industry 
in their callings was one of those duties, and the penalties consequent on 
indolence and self-indulgence were among those liabilities. I of course do 
not mean that any inoffeneive member of scciety, who earns what is necessary 
for the subsistence of himself and his family, should be exposed to any punish- 
ment, in the strict and proper sense of that term, because, contenting himselt 
with the bare necessaries of life, he consumes in idleness time which, well em- 
ployed, would improve his comforts and elevate him in the scale of society. 
But if a large portion of the people in any colony, contenting themselves to 
live in this manner, withdraw from those labours by which the community at 
large would be enriched and improved, they can have no reasonable ground of 
complaint if measures be taken by the Legislature to introduce other work- 
,men who will undertake the duties which they decline. In fact, by thus 
stimulating the indolent to a vigorous competition, the most essential benefit 
will in reality be rendered to them, in proportion as a life of successful exer- 
tion is more conducive to the welfare of men than a state of self-indulgent 





use; some repeat the Lord’s Prayer. They were in some degree disciplined 


Tepose. 
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OYAL MAIL STEAM - PACKET 
COMPANY.—The Steam-ships of this Company 
continue to leave Southampton on the Ist and 15th of 
every Month, calling at Falmouth for the Government 
Mails, which place they leave on the 3d and 17th of each 
Month. 
55, Moorgate Street. 


EST INDIAN MAILS. 

Tae Rovat Mate Srsam Packer Company's 

Ship FORTH, is Appointed to take out the Mails of the 

15th April. The FORTH will leave Southampton ou that 

day, at One p.m. and proceed direct to Falmouth where 

she will receive the Mails, aud depart on her outward 

voyage on the 17th April, calling to land and embark 
Passengers at Corunna and Madeira. 

Passengers, Parcels, and Specie, will be carried by the 
Forth to all the British West Indies; also to Martinique, 
Guaduloupe, St. Thomas, Havanua, Porto Rico, and St. 
Jago de Cuba. 

Berths may be secured at the Company’s Office, 55, 
Moorgute Street, London. 

All letters conveyed by the Packets must pass through 
the Post-office. 

All baggage intended for embarkation must be on 
board onthe 14th April. E. Cuappgct, Secretary. 


LIGIBLE SUGAR ESTATE 
IN THE ISLAND OF GRENADA. 


E. Caaprecu, Secretary. 








FOR SALE, free of auction duty—upset price 5,000/. 
There will be SOLD by PUBLIC ROUP at the Auction 
Room, St. Gzorce’s, Grenava, on Wepnespay, the 7th 
June 1843, at One o’Clock Afternoon. 

The well-known, beautiful and healthful Estate of 
MONTREUIL, in the Parish of St. Patricks, Grenada, 
consisting of nearly 300 Ares of Land, in a high state of 
cultivation, with the necessary Bnildiugs, Machinery, 
aad Siock upon Sugar Estates. About one-half of the 
land is now under sugar cultivation, and the other half 
is in pasture and provision grounds. 

The Buitornas for the manufacture of Sugar consistiug 
of Builing-House, Curing-House, &c, are substautial aud 
complete. The Dwelling-House and Offices are commo- 
dious, and the whole are in good repair. 

The Entry to be on Ist SerremBes 1843, or sooner by 
au arrangement with the purchaser. 

The Cuttivation of this Estate can be carried on at 
comparatively small expense, there beiug an abundant 
supply of water-power. The situation is perhaps one of 
the healthiest in the West Indies. 

Further particulars will be learned on application to 
Matraew Davis, Esq., St. George's, Grenada; to 
Messrs. Joun CampseLtt senior, and Co.; D. 
Donatp and Sons, writers; or James M Cueiianp and 
Mackenzie, Accountants, 128, Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Glasgow, March 1843. 


O WEST INDIA PLANTERS, 

FARMERS, AGRICULTURISTS, &c. CROLL’S 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, Warrantcd pure and un- 
adulted. This valuable aud highly concentrated fertili- 
zer, of which from 60lbs. to a cwt. (according to the con- 
dition of the crop) is sufficient for au acre of wheat, oats, 
barley, pulse. meadow or pasture land, can be had direct 
from the manufactory, on application at the ‘‘ Gas Patent 
Office,” 57, Cannon Street, London, at 17/. per ton, or 
20s. per cwt. net cash. Parties desirous can be furnished 
with the report of an eminent agricultural and practical 
chemist, showing its mode of application, practical bene- 
ficial effects on varieus crops, Xc., together with a small 
specimen sufficient to test its genuine purity, on trans- 
mitting four postage labels to freethe same. The ad- 
vertiser begs particularly to caution farmers and others 
against the SULPHATE OF AMMONIA (so called,) 
published at lower rates, some of which does not contain 
any Ammouia whatever, and others only a portion, vary- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent, the bulk being composed or 
made up of gypsum or other material of not more than a 
tithe of the value of pure sulphate of ammonia. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 

The Tooth-Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary mai ner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the fiuest uap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction, Velvet-Brashes, which act in the most sur- 
prising and successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im- 
portatious, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury 
of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Metcatre’s Sole 
Establishment, 130 B, Oxford Street. Caution—Beware 
of the words ‘ From Metcalfe's,’ adopted by some houses. 


~~ PING.—It is with these appro- 
priate words, the English signification of which is 
*‘Peace and Plenty,’’ that Captain Pidding’s Chinese 
Correspondent heads his last communication from Fo- 
kein. ‘‘Heaven,’’ he adds, ‘‘approving, has rained 
down blessings on the Central Nation. In the same 
season, peace is proclaimed and plenty crowns the land. 
Since the year 4448, (a.p. 18i1,) when the Earth was 
revivified by the broom-tailed star, (comet,) vegetation 
has not been go luxuriant as now. The air, redolent of 
perfume from the fragrant tea-blossoms, manifests its fine 
quality; whilst the P entiful picking shows how abundant 
is the precious leaf. Thus has Nature conspired with 
the Gods to make man happy.’’ The New Season’s 
Crop of CAPTAIN PIDDING'S TEAS, just received, 
realizes all that he auticipated from the above commu- 
nication. Their quality is most assuredly the finest he 
has known. Their abundance, with a remission of du- 
ties in prospect, has determined him at once to reduce 
the price below what they have ever before been charged. 
pi Piddiny'’s Mixed Black Tea is accordingly 
reduced from 8s, 6d. the Catty Package to 6s. the 
Pound Package; his Small Leaf Gunpowder is reduced 
from 12s. the Catty Package to 8s. 6d. the Pound Pack- 
age. The Signature of the sole Importer, Captain John 
Rhodes Pidding, H.C.S. Fellow Med. Bot. Soc. &c. is 
on every Genuine Package. Sold by Verrzy, 218, Re- 
gent St. and 3, Opera Colonnade; and T. Lrrriesonn 
and Son, 77, King William St. City. For Country 
Agencies, address Captain Pidding, College Hill. 














TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1825, and coustituted 
by Act of Parliament. 
London—32, Lombard Street. 
Edinburgh—3, George Street. 

Particular attention is directed tu the mode in which 
this Company divide Profits, as most advantageous to the 
best class of lives. Anew pamphlet has been published, 
illustrating the principle of division, which can be had 
at the Company’s Office, No. 32, Lombard Street, Lon- 
don; or from any of the Agents. Nou-participation Rates 
upon a reduced scale. 

Peter Ewart, Resident Secretary. 

N.B.—Aseurauces can be effected in the most private 
and confidential manner. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

: F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 





Earlof Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earlof Stair 


Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, one Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Johan Ritchie, Esq. 
Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
SecretTary—Putrick Maciutyre, Esq. 








This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud in the great success which has attended it 
siuce its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/7. per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is forlife. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst Dec. 
1840, is as follows: 





Sum Time Sum added 
Assured Assured. to Policy. 
1000 ...... 6 years 10 months.,...£136 13 4 
1000 .....- 4 years....0-.000. 80 00 
1900 -.. Syears.. 60 00 


1000 ....-. lyear... acace, See 
Every information will be afforded on application to 
Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
aox Boyd, Esq.8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
Farepertck Hate Taompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 
Street, attends at the Office daily, about half-past Two 
0’ Clock. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, I, Privces Street, Bank, Loudon. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parlioment, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
DIRECTORS. 

Kobert Eglinton, Esq. 
Erasmus Rt. Foster, Esq. 
Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq. 
Peter Morrison, Esq. 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
Thomas Teed, Esq. 





William Bardyett, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. 
Wm. Fechuey Black, Esq. 
Jchn Brightman, Esq. 
George Coheu, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq 
John Drewett, Esq. 
A'IDITORS. 
J. B. Bevingt.n. Esq. ; F. P. Cockerill, Esq. ; 
J.D. Dow, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Jolin Clendiunsiag, M.D. F.R 3S. 16, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
The Hon. Johu Ashley, New Square, Lincoin’s Inu. 
Mr. Sergeant Murphy, M.P. Temple. 
SOLICITOR. 
William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Drewett aud Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 





This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of 
Parliament, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits 
of Life Assurauce in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation than 
can be obtained in other Offices. The decided supe- 
riority of its plan, and its claim to public preference and 
support, have been proved, incontestibly, by its extra- 
ordinary and unprecedeuted success. 

Among others, the following important advantages 
may be euumerated— 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Company, trom authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of 
the Iustitution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remark- 
able plan for securing Loans or Debts; a less immediate 
payment beiug required on a Policy for the whole term 
of Life than in any other Office. 

Premiums payable either Annually, Half-yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
meuts, 

A Board of Directors in attendauce daily at 2 o’ Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every cuse admitted in the 
Policy. 

Allclaims payable within One Month afver proof of 
death, 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from increasing Rates of Premium, for an 
Assurance of 100/, tor Whole Term of Life. 
Annual Premium payable during 

jist Five | 2d Five) 3d Five [ith Five) Remain- | 
Age| Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. der oflife.| 








£adjSs. 4d) djs wala s. d. | 
1 14/1 51011011 1169/2 3 8| 
30/1 64/112 23119 119 74/217 6 
1161\/2 4 4214 63 73/4 3 4 
50/2167/3 9 4.4 5 55 63/613 7 


Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information 
as to the mode of effecting Assurauces, may be obtained 
at the Office. Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 

A Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, yet ye Life 
Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &c. &c.—26, Cornhill, 

CAPITAL 500,000/. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson,M.D.F.R.S | John Rawson, Esq. 
Johu Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Goréou, Esq. Clement Tabor, _ 
George Lungley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Acruary—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 








The share of public favour this Society continues to 
enjoy, proves the appreciation of its principles by a 
numerous class of Assurers. Premiums moderate, and 
annual division of profits. 

Prospectuses forwarded, post free, on application to the 
office. Ferquson Camrovux, Sec. 





FULL REPORT OF THE PRO- 
CEDURE at the TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL COURT of the SCOTTISH ( Widows’ 
Fund) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, held on the 7th 
Marcu 1843, may be obtained at the head office, No. 
5, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh; or of any of the 
Society’s Agents. 
The total amount of assurances effected 
since the commencement of the So- 






Other sums 
in proportion 





ciety is very nearly.... +. e+e+6,000,000 0 0 
is now upwards Of......+.+-+0++ eee 
The annual revenue of the Society is 
pditedcccsvedseres: MESS 
1,000/. assured in 1815, is this 
awe 1,745 18 10 
3,0002. assured in 1825, is this 
year increased to........+ ° 
year increased to.....+.0-+00 5,940 0 0 
Later assurances have proportionate additions. 
London Office, 7, Pall Mall, April 1843. 
Hues M'‘Keay, Agent. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN ANNUITY, AND 
REVERSIONARY INTEREST COMPANY, 


The capital accumulated and invested 

1,270,600 0 0 
upwards of ,.... 
year increased to....... ee 

oa 4157 0 3 

5,000/. assured in 1835, is this 

Whole profits divisible among the assured. 
REEMASONS' AND GENERAL 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





This Office unites the beuefit of a mutual association 
with the security of a proprietary company, and offers to 
the assured among others the follwing advantages— 

1. Credit until ‘death, with privilege of payment at 
any time previously, for one half of the premiums for 
the first five years, upon assurances for the whole of 
life; a plan peculiarly advantageous for securing loans. 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the 
tisk of the borrower going out of Europe. — 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
death, if previous. v7 

4. Policies indefeasible ; fraud alone, not error, vitiating 
them, and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 
the assurauce may be revived at any time within six 
months, upon satisfactory proof of health, and payment 
of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the army and navy, and persons residing 
abroad, or proceeding to auy part of the world, may be 
assured upon equitable terms. 

6. Immediate survivorship, and deferred annuities 
granted; and endowments for children, and every other 
mode of provision for families arranged; facilities for 
effecting loans. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consisteut with security. 

Josep Berrings, Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, CuarLotre Row, MANsioNHOUSE; AND 
55, Cuancery Lane, Lonpon. 
TRUSTEES. : 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. James Bidden, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 

A MORE COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE of the eifects 
of different systems of Life A , euabled this Com- 
pany in 1839 to introduce various important improve- 
ments, all tending to the greater security, convenience, 
and ultimate advantage of the Assured. 

Tuts Is THE onLy Company who are bound by their 
Deed of Constitution not to dispute any Policy, uuless 
they can prove that it was obtaived by fraduleut misre- 
E ions; and cases have shown how 
worthless may be a Policy obtained from the most influ- 
ential office which is unrestrained by this equitable prin- 
ciple, which removes all anxiety as to future dispute or 
litigation, and enhances i ably the value of the 
Policies as documents of security. 

Tais 1s THE ontyY Company who give to the Assured, 
on the mutual principle, the whole of the mutual accu- 
mulations, and also guarantee the sums assured. 

THis 1s THE onLY Company who biud themselves to 
pay the sums in the Policies, although the debts for 
which they were effected shall have been liquidated be- 
fore the claims arise. 

TuIs Is ALMOST THE ONLY CompaNy who grant in favour 
of Creditors whole world Policies, whereby the debt is 
secured although the debtor should go beyond the limits 
of Europe. 

By tHE Har-Premrum Pra, only one-half of the 
first seven years premium is required, the other half 
being payable at the cunveuience of the Assured: thus 
allowing a Policy to be continued for seven years at one- 
half of the usual rate, or to be dropped at one-half of the 
usual sacrifice, and entitling the assured seven years 
hence, when loss of health may prevent him from 
affecting a new Assurance, to continue a Policy at a rate 
of premium applicable to an age seven years younger. 


TRIENNIAL ASCENDING SCALE TO assuRE 100/. 


























| First Second | Third | Fourth | Remain- 
Age 3 Years.|3 Years. 3 Years./3 Years. |der of life. 

£3. di& 8. d.\ £ $. diss. aja 2. €. 
5 12719 9116112 4 2h 3 
3/19 9119 62 9 3219 03 8 9 
45}2 1 0214103 8 8 4 2 6416 4 
55/311 1/410 9510 5,610 117 9 9 
|60|4 811/517 47 5 91814 210 2 7 











Prospectuses and Schedules are forwarded to appli- 
cants, free of expense, by the Manager and ts. 
Atexanpsr Ropsatson, Mauager. 
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NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
Seventh Edition. 
Edited by Professor Narizr. 
The Work is now completed in Twenty-one Volumes 
quarto, and may be had in every variety of binding. 
,. and C, Biacs, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 





This Day, 8vo. Price 3s. Part First of 
A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Founded on the Works of Malte 
Brun and Balbi, and in every respect accommodated to 
the existing state of Geographical Knowledge. To be 
Completed in Ten Mouthly Parts, including an Index of 
12,000 Names. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
Edinbargh: A.and C. Brack. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 
Published this day, 8vo. 4s. cloth, 
OURTH ANNUAL REPORT of 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL of BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
and MARRIAGES in ENGLAND. 
London: Published for her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
By Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Of whom may be had, the First Annual Report, 8vo. 
> aaa and the Second and Third, 8vo. 4s. each, 
cloth. 








Latest Edition, 8vo. 30s. cloth, 
OOPER’S MEDICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Lexicon Medicum; or, Medical 
Dictionary: containing an Explanation of the Terms in 

natomy, Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Mid- 

wifery, Pharmacy, Physistogy. Practice of Physic, Sur- 
ery, and the various branches of Natural Philosophy 
connected with Medicine. Selected, arranged, and com- 
piled from the best Authors. 
By the late Ropert Hoover, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 

The Seventh Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
by Kien Grant, M.D. &c &c. Lecturer on Therapeu- 
tics at the North London School of Medicine. 

don : Priuted for the Proprietors. 


NEW EDITION OF PEREIRA’S MATERIA 
MEDICA. 


Just Published, 2 very thick vols. 8vo. of 2,000 pages, 
with nearly 400 Wood-cuts, 50s. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS OF MATERIA 
MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
By Jonatuan Perera, M.D. F.R.S. and L.S. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians; Member 
the Royal College of Surgeons; Examiner in Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy to the University of Lou- 
don; Assistant Physician to, and Lecturer on Materia 
Medica at, the London Hospital, &c. &c. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gaeen, and Lonemans. 





In a Few Days will he Published, post 8vo. 
ETTERS FROM THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS; illustrating Life and Mauners iu the 
West Indies. 
«* He was sorry to find I had ruined myself, and wrote 
a book; forthe parson of the parish had assured him, 
that authors were vever worth a farthing, and always 
died in gaol.’’— Connotsseur. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


M® BUTLER’S BOOK OF FACTS 
FOR EMIGRANTS. 

** Au impartial, concise, and well-digested Mauual of 
Colonial facts. * * Will be found useful in assist- 
ing the emigrant in forming a judgment of the resources 
aud prosperity of the various Colonial fields of Great 
Britaiv.”’— New Zealand Journal. 

* * * “A very useful little book of reference, 
which will be found acceptable to persons contemplating 





Just Pablished, Price 1s. 
GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. By Fetix Summerty. With 8 Illus- 
trations and Decorative Borders. 

Also, by the Same Author, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 7s.. 3s., 1s., and 6d. 
HAMPTON COURT. 2s. 6d. Views separate. 1s. 
GUIDE TO THE LONDON SIGHTS. 6d. 

FREE PICTURE-GALLERIES. 1s. 6d. 
Geonce Bett, 186, Fleet Street. 


Just Published, a New Edition, 18mo. 5s. bound, 

OYLE’S GAMES; Improved and 

Enlarged by New and Practical Treatises, with 
the Mathematical Analysis of the Chances of the most 
Fashionable Games of the Day; forming an Easy and 
Scientific Guide to the Gaming Table, and the most 
popular Sports of the Field. 

By G. H—., ry. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Richard- 
sou; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; T. Tegg ; 
PDoncan and Malcolm; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; T. Hearne; Cowie and Co.; J. 
Dowding; T. Bumpus; J. Templeman; Capes and Co.; 
H. Washbourne; J. Wacey; W. Edwards; T. Allman ; 
and J. Thomas. Liverpool: J. and J. Robinson. 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES ABRIDGED FOR 
SCHOOLS 


OLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND, Abridged, with a Coutinuation to 
the Present Time, New Edition; with Portraits of the 
Queen and Prince Albert. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF GREECE. A New 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


3. 

GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ROME, Abridged. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. M. 
Richardson ; J. G., F..and J.Riviugton ; E.\P. Williams; 
Sherwood and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co.; Harvey and Darton ; 
Houlston and Stoneman; Darton and Clark; E. Hodg- 
son; W. Edwards; J. Jackson; and C. Dolman. 

Also, by the ae Proprietors, 











Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards, 

HE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 

MIND; or, a Supplement to the Art of Logic: 

containing a variety of Remarks and Rules for the at- 

tai t and ication of Useful Knowledge in 

Religion, in the Sciences, and in Common Life. To 

which isadded, a Discourse on the Education of Children 
aud Youth. 





By Isaac Warts, D.D. 
Also, New Edition, 12mo., 4s. bound, 

A SHORT VIEW OF THE WHOLE SCRIPTURAL 
HISTORY; with a Continuation of the Jewish Affairs 
from the Old Testament to the time of Christ. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; 
Rivingtons; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Duncan aud Malcolm; Simpkin and Co.; Souter and 
Law; Harvey and Darton; Houlstonand Stoneman; E. 
P. Williams; and J. Parker, Oxford. 





This Day is Published, a New Edition, reéngraved, with 
Corrections from the Government Surveys, and the 
most recent sources of information, 8vo. 12s. half-bd. 

ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: consisting of 23 Coloured Maps, with 

Index of nearly Ten Thousand Places. By SaMvEL 

But.eR, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly 

Head-Master of Shrewsbury School. Edited by the 


Author’s Son. 
By the Same Author, 

A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. A New Edition, 
Revised by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 

AN ABRIDGMENT of the ABOVE, in the Form of 
Question and Answer, for the Beginners of Schools. By 
Mary CunnincuaM. Third Edition, 18mo. 2s. sewed. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; con- 
sisting of 22 Maps, with Index of about 4,000 Names, 
12mo. half-bound, 12s. 

THE ANCIENT AND MODERN ATLAS. 4to. 
half-bound, 24s. 

OUTLINE MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHICAL COPY-BOOKS. 4te. 4s. each, sewed. 

don : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


In 1 thick vol. Eighth Edition, much Enlarged, 16s. 

ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

A Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with 
a Collection of approved Prescriptions, Management of 
Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. Furming a Com- 
prehensive Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, 

y T. J. Granam, M.D. &c. 

“It is evideutly the result of great professional talent, 
experience, and judgment; the author everywhere ap- 
pears conscientious and candid. One object is promi- 
nently evideut—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering 
fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the pre- 
seut to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard 
for their welfare.”"—Literary Journal, Feb. 1845. 

“It is altogether deserving of permaueut popularity.’’ 
— London Weekly Review. 

Simpxin and Co, Paternoster Row; and Hatcuarps, 
187, Piccadilly ; Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the Same Author, in 8vo. Price lls. Third 
Edition, Enlarged, 

2. ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES; a Treatise 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment. With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. 
Including the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy 
and Lying-in. 

‘It contains a mass of information indispensable to 
those for whom it is intended, and sur in value any 





other book of its character,’ — Blackwood’s Lady's 
Magazine. 





GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND; with 
a Continuation to the Death of George 1V. 3 vols. 8yo. 
9 


Price 27s. 2. 

GOLDSMITH’'S HISTORY OF ROME. Complete 
in 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 4 

GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF GKEECE. 2 vols. 
8vo. 12s. 


HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, &c, 
Recently Published, in 8vo. Price 12s. boards, 


OL. II. OF HUTTON’S MATHE- 
MATICS; composed for the Use of the Royal 
Military Academy. The Eleventh Edition, with many 
Corrections and Improvemeuts. 
By Ovintavs Gregory, LL D. F.R.A.S. &c. 

The present volume comprises, by a new arrangement, 
the substance of the second and third volumes of the 
former Edition. : iA 

VOLUME I. (also Lately Published,) comprising the 
Course to Mensuration and Land Surveying inclusive, 
with Additions, &c. By T.S. Davizs, F.R.S. &e. 8vo. 
Price 12s. 

HUTTON’S ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 3s. bound, 

HUTTON’'S COMPENDIOUS MEASURER. 12mv. 
4s. 6d. bound. 

A KEY to the Same. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

HUTTON’S MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Royal 
8vo. Seventh Edition. 18s. boards. 

DAVIES’S SOLUTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
QUESTIONS of HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. 8vo. 
24s. boards. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J. G., F.,and J. Rivingtous; Hamilton aud 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Duncan 
aud Malcolm; Simpkiu, Marshall, and Co.; Cowie and 
Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Allen and Co.; Houlston 
aud Stoneman; Harvey and Darton; T. Bumpus; R. 
Mackie; Ca;es and Co.; J. Green; H. Washbourne; 
C. Dolman; E. P. Williams; Souter and Law; T. All- 
man; aud G. Routledge. Oxford: J. Parker. Cam- 
bridge: J. and J. Deightous. Edinburgh: Stirling and 
Kenny. 


PERKIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKs. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound, 
ERRIN’s NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUN- 
CIATION of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Part I. contains French Werds arranged in Alpha- 
betical Order, with their Siguifications iu English, &c. 
Part 11. A clear and concise Introduction to the Gram- 
mar; a Vocabulary of Words most geuerally used in both 
Languages, some familiar Phrases, and Short Dialogues, 
serving as an Introduction to the Elements of Couversa- 
tion. Revised by C. a, 








Twenty-seventh Edition, 12mo. |s. 6d. bound, 
ERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH 
CONVERSATION; With familiar and easy Dia- 
logues, each preceded by a suitable Vocabulary in French 
aud English. Designed particularly for the Use of 
Schools. Revised and Corrected by C. Gros. 


Vingt-deuxieme Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. " 
ERRIN’S FABLES AMUSANTES 
suivies d’une Table Générale et Particuliére des 
Mots, et de leur Signification. Revue par C. Gros. 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co, ; T. Cadell; J. G., 
F.,and J. Rivington; Harvey and Darton; E. P. Wil- 
liams; Dulau and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Souter and Law ; Houlston 
and Stoneman; W. Edwards; J, Wacey; J. Jackson; 
and C. Dolman. 





gratiou."’— Bell's yo in London. 

London: Published by N. H. Cores, Cheapside; J. 
Gapspy, Manchester; G. Pamir, Live 1; W. R. 
M’Pauy, Glasgow; and may be miesnenic 06 order, of 
all Booksellers. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR WORKS JUST 
PUBLISHED. 
In3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 
By the Author of ‘* The Prince, Duke, 
and the Page.” 
Inp1a—In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE MEMOIRS OF A BRAHMIN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Pandurang Hari,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE SUOTTISH HEIRESS. 
‘‘A powerfully written and interesting novel.’’— 
Spectator. 
“The hero might claim cousinship with Scott's Alan 
Fairford.”’—Athene@um. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 9s. 
a AND ADVENTURES IN AFFGHANIS- 





“This book forms a most valuable introduction to 
Lieutenant Eyre’s ‘ Diary of a Prisoner.’ ’’— National 
Advertiser. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Second Edition, 
LIFE IN THE WEST. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Tn 2 few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GABRIELLE; or Pictures of a Reign. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Summer among the Bocages and 
the Vines,’ ‘‘ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
BEN a ee MAN WITHOUT A 
A 


A New Novel by Miss. Evten Pickertna. 
Iv 3 vols. post 8vo. 
FRIEND OR FOE; 
By the Author of ** Nan Darrell,’”’ ‘* Charades for 
Acting,” &e. 
T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street Cavendish Square. 


IMPORTANT WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill, London. 
Just Published, in large 4to. full Coloured, and neatly 
bound, Price 18s. 
ECKER’S OMNIGRAPH ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; compiled from 
the Latest and most Authentic S , and including 
all the recent Geographical and Nautical Discoveries 
throughout the World. 

“The new and very beautiful mode of producing maps 
by means of the Pateut Omuigraph, is so superior to the 
old style of engraving, that it cannot fail of command- 
ing a decided preference, independent of its very mode- 
rate price. he letters in every word, whether large or 
sl are so uniform in size, so beautifully distinct, and 
stand out in such high relief, that the eye is never 
wearied as iu the old maps, by traciug their conteuts, or 
finding the places required: desiderata of so much con- 
sequence, that this New Omnigraph Atlas must soou 
find a place, uot only in every school, but in every library 
in the kiugdom.’”’—London Review. 


THE AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF CHINA. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Chinese Map of the Empire, 24s. 
err A OPENED ; a Complete Display 
of the History, Customs, Manuers, Arts, Religion, 
Commerce, &c. of the Chinese. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Gutziarr, luterpreter to the Chinese Expedition. 

“ The talented author cf this able work, from his many 
years residence in China, has gained a perfect knowledge 
of the language, and being gifted by nature with a Chi- 
nese counteuance, has been enabled to travel as a uative, 
through the whole cf this interestivg country, (a pri- 
vilege never ob‘ained before by any European,) the re- 
sult is, the production of the most authenticand complete 
account of this singular nation and people that has yet 
been given to the public, leaving the English reader 
nothiug to wish for, aud without any excuse for igno- 
rance on a subject in which we are now so particularly 
interested.” —Londun Review. 








New Edition, demy 8vo. Revised throughout, Price 12s. 
cloth, with many Additions and Corrections by the 
Author, and illustrated with Plates, 

HE NATURE AND PROPERTIES 

OF THE SUGAR CANE; with Practical Direc- 

tions for the Improvement of its Culture, aud the Manu- 
facture of its Products. To which is added, an Addi- 
tional Chapter ou the Manufacture of Sugar from the 

Beet-root. By Gzoxce RicHarpson Porter, F.R.S. 

Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

By the Same Author, 
In demy 8vo. with 45 Botanical Plates, Price 2]s. 
HE TROPICAL AGRICUL- 
TURIST; a Practical Treatise on the Cultivation 
and Management of various Productions suited to Tre- 
pical Climates, and capable of advantageous production 

in our Colonies, &c. 

«*These two valuable volumes open to colwmial resi- 
dents such a mine of hitherto concealed wealth, that 
every proprietor, emigrant, or person interested in the 
success of an emigrant friend, ought to procure a copy 
as their surest guide to fortune.”’—Scotsman. 


In 1 vol. demy, Price 18s. handsomely bound in eloth, 
. Ill ~ 


wit 

ISTORICAL RECORD OF THE 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
FIRST MADRAS EUROPEAN REGIMENT; Con- 
taining an Account of the Establishment of Independent 
Companies in 1645, their formation into a Regiment in 
1748, and its subsequent Services to 1842. By a Srarr 

OFFICER. —— 


lu a Few Days, 
PAPER LANTERN FOR PUSEY- 
ITES. Illustrated with Wood-cuts, and neatly 
sewed in cover. 
London ; Smirx, Exper, ard Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
PUBLISHED by WM. 8. ORR and CO. 


Amen Corner, Pateruoster Row. 


In imperial 4to. Price 25s. half-bound morocco, aud 30s, 
morocco, gilt edges, 


HE ROYAL GALLERY OF 
PICTURES; 
Being a Seclection of 32 Pictures from her Majesty’s 
Private Collection at Buckiugham Palace, and Engraved 
by eminent Artists. With Descriptive Letterpress by 
LINNELL. 


Il. 

Price J. 11s. 6d. in cloth, 38s. plain morocco, and 48s. 
morocco elegant, both bound by Hayday, 
GREECE; 

PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 
By CuristopHer Worpsworts, D.D. 

Illustrated by 26 highly-finished Line-Engravings on 
Steel, after Fielding, Creswick, Cox, and Sargent; Two 
Maps of Greece, and upwards of 350 highly-finished 
Engravings, drawn on Wood by Harvey, Sargent, Meis- 
sonier, Paul Huet, Daubigny, Stanley, and Jacques. 


Ill. 
Medium 8vo. 16s. cloth lettered, 
PICTURES OF THE FRENCH; 


A Series of Literary and Graphic Delineations of French 
Character. By Juies Janin, Batzac, Cormentn, and 
other celebrated French Authors. The Drawings by 
Gavarni, H. Monnier, and Meissonier. 
IV. 
In royal 4to. Price 12s. printed ou tinted papers, and 
in a splendid Cover, 
THE COMIC ALBUM; 
In Prose and Verse, with upwards of 300 Comic 
Illustrations. 

“This Comic Album almost makes us giddy with its 

flash of gold and humour,”’—Literary Gazette. 


¥. 
In small 8v0. 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
Containing Instructions in Rowing, Sailing, Swim- 
ming, Riding, and Driviug. To which are now added 
for the first time, Iustructions in Racing, Hunting, and 
Shooting. By ‘‘ Craven.’’ With 64 Plates by Howard, 
and numerous Engravings ou W by Landseer and 
ent. v1. 
In small 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

HE EAR ; 


ITS PHYSICAL CONDITION AND MOST 
REMARKABLE PHZ NOMENA. 
By W. M. Hieaeins. 
Illustrated by 10 Coloured Eugravings by Felix Blant, 
Vil. 


Now Publishing, in Quarterly Parts, Price 4s. 
THE POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 
Author of ‘‘ Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology.”’ 
Treatises already Published. 
Part I1.—VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part 11.—BOTANY. 
Part IlI.—MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY and 
its APPLICATION to the ARTS. 

*,* To all Persons engaged in teaching, to the Heads 
of Schools and Collegiate Institutions, the Publishers 
confidently recommend these Treatises as eminently 
adapted for Class- Books. 


Vill. 
Iu small 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 

QUITIES OF SELBORNE. 
By the Rev. Gitpert Wuire, A.M. 

A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes, by 
Epwarp Biytx. A Map of the Locality, beautifully 
engraved on Steel, and copiously illustrated with highly- 
finished Engravings on Wood, and an interesting Ac- 
count of the State of Selborne in the Summer of 1836, 
by Mr. Madie. . 

In 8 vols. super-royal 8vo, Price in Sets reduced to 
10). 10s. half-bound morocco, 
PAXTON’S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 
AND REGISTER OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Each Volume contains 48 Plates, beautifully Coloured 
from Nature; the Text comprises Botanical Descriptions 
of the Plants figured; the Time of their Introduction ; 
the best mode of Culture; and every other particular 
essential to their perfect growth. Every beautiful Plant 
newly introduced, worthy of notice and general cul- 
tivation, is described, and, if of sufficient importance, 
accurately figured. X. 

In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. Price 18s. cloth lettered, and 
illustrated with 27 Etchings on Steel, by Mr. T. Land- 


seer, 24s. 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Arranged according to its Organization. By the late 
Baron Cuvier, Member of the French Academy, and of 
the Royal Societies of London, Berlin, Petersburg, &c. 
Translated from the last French Edition, and brought 
down to the Preseut State of Knowledge. 

THE MAMMALIA, BIRDS, AND REPTILES. By 
Mr. Epwarp BiytH. 

THE FISHES. By Mr. Rozent Mune. 

THE MOLLUSCA. By Geo. Jounston, Esq. M.D. 

THE CRUSTACEA AND INSECTS. By J.O. West- 
woop, Esq. F.L.S. = 


In 10 vols. super-royal 8vo, Price 7/. 10s. cloth, and 
al. 8s. half-bound morocco, 
THE BRITISH CYCLOP DIA 
OF THE ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, 
GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Division of the Work into Four Sections was 
adopted as a more natural arrang t of subjects, ard 
for the dation of h whose tastes or 

ursuits might render the whole work unnecessary. In 

present form, each Division forms a complete work on 

Lee pg of knowledge closely and vaturally conuected 
gether. 

ee aaee and SCIENCES. 2vols. 30s. 
clot 


SEconp Diviston—LITERATURE, GEOGRAPHY, and 
HISTORY. 3vols. 45s. cloth. 
bas F Drvision— NATURAL HISTORY. 3 vols. cloth. 


ice 45s. 
Fourrz Diviston—BIOGRAPHY. 3 vols. cloth, 30s. 











Just published, in small octavo, price 6s. cloth, 

OW to BUY a HORSE 3; containing 

Instructions for the choice or rejection of a Horse 
from his Shape, Appearance, Action, Soundness, or 
Defects: an exposition of the tricks frequently practised 
in the sale of Unsound Horses, and Practical Directions 
for the im} rovement and mainteuance of condition by 
Feeding, Stable Management, Exercise, &c. Illustrated 
by Wood-cuts showing the nature of several Diseases to 
which the Horse is subject. 

** For useful familiar advice, where perhaps it is more 
necessary than in most other transactions, we can safely 
recommend it, and back the work as the solution of many 
a riddle which the Sphynx of a dealer propounds to the 
‘ anwary aud unlearned.’ ’’— Sporting Magazine. 

Suerwoop, Grusert, and Piper, 23, Paternoster Row. 





Now Completed, in four large royal 8vo. vols. closely 
rinted in double coiumns, Price 6/. 15s. 

HE CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTI- 

CAL MEDICINE. Edited by J. Forses, M.D. 

—— ALEXANDER TweEpiz£, M.D.; and J. Conoty, 

This important work is now completed, and consists 
of a series of original essays upon all the subjects of 
Medicine, contributed by uo less than Sixty-seven of the 
most eminent practical Physicians of Great Britain and 
Ireland; forming a complete Library of Mediciue. Each 
subject has been treated by a writer of acknowledged 
reputation, whose particular studies have eminently fitted 
him for the task, and all the articles are authenticated 
with the names of the authors; thus giving the work a 
character of originality and authority which does not 
belong to cyclopedias upon the plan of anonymous pub- 
lication, or to compilations by single writers, however 
learned and industrious. 

The work is comprehended in four royal 8vo volumes, 
priuted in double columns, containing as much matter as 
is usually found in twenty, or even thirty, ordinary-sized 
octavos, and may be had neatly doue up in cloth, lettered, 
price €/, 15s., or handsomely half-bouud in morocco ; 

ilt and lettered, 7/. 7s. serving as a valuable prize book 
‘or medical students. 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 23, Paternoste1 

Row. 





187, Piccadilly. 
J. HATCHARD AND SON 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING. 


i. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. HUGH M‘NEILE. 
12mo. cloth, Price 4s. 6d. 
ECTURES on the SYMPATHIES, 
SUFFERINGS, and RESURRECTION of the 
LORD JESUS CHRIST; delivered in St. Jude’s 
Church, Liverpool, during Passion Week and Easter 
Day, by the Rev. Hucu M‘Nete, M.A. 


2. 
FEW THOUGHTS ON CHURCH 
SUBJECTS; viz. Uniformity—Daily Service— 
Gown and Surplice— Private Dress—Pews—Preaching. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Scoseti, A.M. Incumbent of St. 
Peter's, Vere Street; Vicar of Turville, Bucks; and Lec- 
turer of St. Maryleboue. 8vo. 1s. 6d 


3. 
ORAL STRENGTH; or the Nature 
and Conquest of Evil Habits Considered. By 
WituiamM Movstey, Vicar of Cold Ashby, Author of 
‘Plain Sermons on Some of the Leading Truths of the 
Gospel.’’ 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


4. 
j ECTURE-SERMONS; preached ina 
Country Parish Church. By Wittiam Winn, 
M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Cherry Hinton. — 12mo. 6s. cloth. 


Second Edition, P 
ECTURES on the PENTATEUCH. 
By the late Henay Tuornton, Esq. M.P.; with 
Prayers adapted to the Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
By the Same Author, Secoud Edition, 
LECTURES upon the SERMON on the MOUNT. 
1 vol. 12mo. 5s, cloth. 
Also, Fifteenth Edition, 
FAMILY PRAYERS; in a Series for a Month. 
1 vol. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 


6. 
HE FIFTH EDITION OF PRO- 
VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, by M. F. Turrex, 
Esq. is Now Ready, uniform with the Second Series, 
Lately Pablished. Either volume may be had sepa- 
rately, 7s. cloth. y 
LETTER to a FRIEND on the 
EVIDENCES and THEORY of CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Lord Linosay. ‘or 12mo, 3s. cloth. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
ETTERS TO THE YOUNG. 
By Mania Jane Jewssury. Fifth Edition. 1 
vol. feap. 5s. cloth. le 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY 
AND FLORENCE,” &c. i 
EILA in ENGLAND; a Continuation 
of ‘‘ Leila; or the Island.’ By ANN Fraser 
Tyrier. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
By the Same Author, Second Edition, 
LEILA; or the Island. 5s, cloth. 
Sixth Edition, 
MARY AND FLORENCE; or Grave and Gay. 


Price 5s. cloth. 
Third Edition, 

Jae AND a AT SIXTEEN. 6s. 
cloth. 5 
HE HON. MISS C. GRIMSTON’S 

COMMON PRAYER BOOK AND PROPER 
LESSONS. In a Larger Type than any of the former 
Impressions. 

The Prices are as follow— 


Mor. elegaut. Plain. Calf. 

& 8. &. € s. 

Larger size... 2 0 .... 115 - 1” 

Second size... 115 110 15 

Smaller size... 1 4 .... 1 1 016 
N.B. The peculiar advantage of this arrang t con- 





sists in having the entire Morning and Evening Services, 
in a large clear type, in two portable volumes, one for the 
Morniug and the other for the Evening. 

London: J. Harcuarp and Son, Piccadilly ; who have 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Bibles, Prayers, 
and Companions to the Altar, in every variety of binding. 





A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY C. KNIGHT and Co, 
For 1843. * "_j 
May be had at 22, Lupcate Street, and of 
respectable Booksellers. 


GevEne of the more important of the 

Serial Publications in the Catalogue are rapidly 
approaching to their completion. The limits of these 
Works, namely, Tae Penny Cyciopxpta. Tae Picrortan 
Eprrion oF SHAKspeRe, THe Picrortat History oF THE 
Reien or GeorGe THE Tutrd, and the Lonvon, have now 
been strictly defined, aud will be rigidly adhered to by 
the Editors and the Publishers. The numberof volumes, 
therefore, and the Price of each completed Work, are 
given in the Catalogue, and the exact period is stated at 
which each will terminate. 

It is requested by the Publishers that the order for auy 
selection from their Catalogue may be given through a 
bookseller. 


NEW WORKS, 1843. 
PORTER’S PROGRESS of the NA- 


TION, complete in Three Volumes. 11. 4s. 


THE PROGRESS of the NATION, in 
its various Social and Economical Relations, from the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the Present 
Time. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. d 

Vol. 1—Population and Production. 

2—Interchange, and Revenue and Expenditure. 
3-C ption, A lation, Moral Progress, 
and Colonies aud Foreign Dependencies. 

The THIRD VOLUME, now completed, furnishes 
some supplementary Information to the preceding Vo- 
lumes, previously published, with a complete Index; 
Price of the Third Volume, 10s. The previous Volumes 
are 7s. 6d. each. 

In post 8vo. Price 10s. cloth, 

DAYS at the FACTORIES; or, the 
Manufacturing Industry of Great Britain Described, and 
Illustrated by numerous Eugravings of Machines aud 
Processes. 


Series I—LONDON. By Georer Dopp. 


ConTENTS: 
Introductory Chapter on the |12. A Day at Flint-glass Factory 
rades of London. }13, A Day ata Floor-cloth do. 
A Day at a Brewery. |14. A Day at a Chureh-clock 
A Day at a Distillery. | Factory & a Bell Foundry. 
A Day at a Vinegar and Bri- |15. A Day at a Printing Office. 
tish Wine ae | 16. A Day at a Bookbinder’s. 
A Day at a Sugar Refinery. | 17. A Day at a Piano P b 
A Day at a Tobacco and | 18. A Day at the Westminster 
Snuff Factory. | Gas Works. 
. A Day at a Hat Factory. 19. A Day at a Coach Factory. 
. A Dayat a Leather Factory. | 20. A Dora a Ship Yard. 
. A Day at a Soap and Candle | 21. A 2d Day at a Ship Yard. 

Factory. 22. A Day at a Rope and Sail- 

10. A Day at “ Day & Martin’s.”” cloth Factory. 
11. A Dayatthe London Marble | 23. A Day at a Copper and Lead 
Works. } actory. 
COMPANION to the ALMANAC; 
or Year-Book of General Information under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

“‘The Companion to the Almanac” has now been 
Published sixteen years in Aunual Volumes, and the 
Series comprises a mass of information, Scientific, Chro- 
nological, and Statistical; which for Popular Reference 
cannot be found in any other work. The permanent 
value of this publication may be estimated from the cir- 
cumstance that the demand is so constant that reprints 
of the several parts have been repeatedly called for. The 
work is constantly referred to as an authority, and it is 
almost indispensable to professional and commercial 
men, as wellas of the highest interest to the general 
reader. The Annual Volumes have been Published at 
2s. 6d. each, making the total cost of the Fifteen Volumes 
2/1. sewed. The vast body of information contained in 
this series has rendered it advisable to publish— 

Acomplete Index to the Companion to the Almauac, 
from its commencement in 1826 to 1843. This thick vo- 
lume is sold in cloth, at 7s.6d. The Companion is bound 
in Eight Volumes, each double Volume separate, at 6s. 
Without alteration of the price of the work in Single or 
Double Volumes, when taken separate, the Publishers 
have determined to offer the complete set, with Iudex, 
handsumeiy bouud in cloth, in Nine Volumes, for 2d. 


INDUSTRIAL GUIDE BOOKS. 


]. The Guide to Serviczt. | 2. The Guide to Trane. 
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FEMALE SERVICE. | s.d. 
s. d. | The Printer....... -. 10 
The Maid of All-work. 0 8 | The Plumber, Glazier, 
The Lady’s-maid..... 1 0| and Painter........ 
The Dairymaid...... - 0 8 | TheChymist and Drug- 
The Nurserymaid .... 10 | gist ....ce-e.ceeeee 
The Housemaid...... 0 8 | The Shoemaker,PartI. 1 6 
The Poultrymaid..... 10|——_-—_—_——Part II. 1 6 
The Lauudrymaid.... 0 8 The Tailor........... 10 
The Cook. with up- The Millinerand Dress- 
wards of 700receipts. 3 0 maker........ ances. BB 
Ditto, in cloth........ 36 The Joiner and Ca- 
The Nurse........... 10 |  binetmaker........ 0 
Mate Service. The Carver and Gilder 1 0 
The Groom and Coach- The Baker........... 10 
WEBaa sc coccctveses 2 0 | The Miller........... 1 0 
Ditto, in cloth........ 26 The Cooper........+. 10 
ThePloughman, Carter, The Confectiouer..... 1 6 
and Labourer...... 1 0 This number of the series 
The Shepherd........ 1 0 contains a body of re- 
The Cowherd ........ 10  ceipts important to fami- 
The Clerk .......... ~ 8¢€ lies as well as to confe- 
The Banker's Clerk .. 26 __ tioners. 


This series was undertaken with the purpose of sup- 
jx fen a manifest deficieucy in the books previously pub- 
is ot for the education of the industrial classes. The 
chief object kept in view is to prepare young persons for 
the choice of an occupation, by instructing them iu the 
peculiar duties, and, as far as requisite, in the technical 
details of the various departments of service or trade in 
which they are likely to be engaged as they advance in 
life. It is, of course, not contemplated herein to teach 
every thing that should be known in a trade, or to point 
out the whole details of a service, but to give such a 
neral knowledge of the occupations which the mass of f 
people are called upon to follow, as may fit the young for 
the proper discharge of their duties, and systematize 
much of the practical information which the adult has 
nyw, in most cases, to learn withouta guide. These works 
will, collectively, contain a mass of authentic and 
amusing ‘information on the various departments of in- 
Custry in this couutry, which will be useful aud interest- 
ing to all readers. Explanatory wood-cuts are introd 
wherever the text requires the aid of such illustrations. 
§@ London: Cuartes Kyron and Ce. Ludgate Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Aprix 15, 1843. 





NOW PUBLISHING. 

HE PICTORIAL TIMES, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINING 
UPWARDS OF THIRTY BEAUTIFUL WOOD- 
ENGRAVINGS ; 

Iilustrating the chief occurrences and subjects of interest 

recorded in its columns. 

Paice 6d. SrampPrD. 
Tue Projectors of the PICTORIAL TIMES would put 
forth a poor claim to public credence aud attention, did 
they for a moment hesitate to acknowledge the services 
already rendered to Newspaper Literature by Woop-En- 
Gaeavine; but, whilst they allow this, they at the same 
time feel the strongest conviction that what has a yet 
been tried bears no more relative excellence to wHaT 
MAY BE STILL FURTHER ACHIEVED, than do the first rude 
letters—the infant type—cut in the pear-tree of the 15th 
century, to the sharp, clear, brilliant beauty, sparkling 
from the press of the present time. 

It isthis conviction—this firm knowledge of the hitherto 
uurevealed capabilities of Woop-Encravine as illustrative 
of the events of the day—that animaties the Projectors of 
the Pricrorian Times with the fullest belief that, with 
the agency they have at their command, they shall be 
enabled to lay before the world a work at present equally 
unapproachuble for the comprehensiveness of its typo- 
graphic design (as applicable to a record of WEEKzy 
News,) as for the united boldness, vigour, delicacy, and 
fidelity of its Prerortar Intustrations ! 

When Patntine was an undiscovered craft, the man of 
wealth had nevertheless his volumes; his mind could 
still be elevated by the communion of higher iutellects ; 
for he had his collectors of manuscripts, his copying 
scribes. Joun Gutrensvre pulled his first proof in the 
city of Mentz, and from that moment all men of all con- 
ditions became equal heritors of the imperishable lega- 
cies of the immortable mind. Iu like manuer, Parntine 
painted only for the rich. Then came Woop-Encravine 
—the painter for the poor; and all men felt their facul- 
ties enlarged, and their sympathies quickened, as they 
gazed upon the graven types—the speaking symbols of 
hidden things. This goodly influence has extended— 
will extend: and to this purpose the Projectors of the 
Picrograt Times will unceasingly apply their particular 
resources, so that they may become the acknowledged 
PAINTERS TO THE MILLION. 

In these times it is no meau mission to make THE 
BEAUTIFUL not only the luxury of the few, but a thing 
necessary to the world at large; for in proportion to the 
true influence of the beautiful on the minds aud hearts of 
a uation, is its social gentleuvess, its best humanities. 

And how can this influence work so surely as when as- 
sociated with the domestic want of all society—with the 
necessity of a newspaper? How cau it be so valuable, 
so unerring in its application, as when made ministrant 
to the feelings and sympathies of the man - and are there 
not tens of thousands such ?—who buys his weekly jour- 
nal not so much to travel over ‘“‘ the burning marle’’ of 

arty politics, as to satisfy the better cravings of his 
Cone nature by associating himself with the hopes and 
fears, the speculatious and the activities, of his fellow- 
men? It is with this view that the Projectors of the 
Picroriat Times will make Art THE Hanpmatp or TRuTa. 
They will put forth no elaborate pictures of ‘‘ castles in 
the air,’’ made to represent real castles of granite ; no 
dreams of an artist intended to portray the truths of life: 
but every scene, every circumstance, pictorialiy illus- 
trated, will be—at ANY PAINS AND AT ANY COST— EXECUTED 
FROM THE OBJECT ITSELF. Thus the reader will possess, 
so to speak, A PICTURE GALLERY OF THE EVENTS OF HIS 
TIME;; a Gallery executed with the precision, force, aud de- 
licacy heretofore the peculiar merits of works exclusively 
produced for the wealthy few. Nor will the excellence 
of the engravings be purchased by a niggardly limitation 
of their number; on the contrary, they will be found in- 
terspersed through every page, set ina frame of novel 
and peculiar beauty. 

As to Pourrics—the Politics of the PictoriaL Times 
will be the Poxitics or THE Human Heast; no feverish 
querulousness of Party Spirit will be heard crying from 
its columns, but the Voice of Justice, Tolerance, and 
Humanity towards all men. 

New Booxs, New Pictures, the PRoDUCTIONS OF THE 
TseatRE, will be duly reviewed and criticised, affording 
to the reader a concise, yet ample, knowledge of the 
World of Letters, of Art, and the Drama. — i 

The interests involved in AGricuLTuRE, its meetings, 
its fluctuations iu the price of Corn and of Cattzz, toge- 
ther with the doings of the Money Marxgr and other 
matters pertaining to Commerce, will be found faithfully 
recorded. 

Iu a word, the Prcrortat Times will be, IN EVERY RE- 
spect, A NEWSPAPER! It will assuredly contain 
Essays on Manuers, Portraits of Character, Tales epi- 
grammatic of some social folly or wrong; but these will 
not be edged in to the exclusion of News. Fiction will 
be duly treated as a Fairy guest, a teller of pleasant 
things; but Arab stories will not be given to the shred- 
ding down of Parliameutary Debates, or ‘* Poetry from 
the Persian ’’ in lieu of the iron doings of the Courts of 
Law, the Criminal Courts, and the Police. ! 

The Ittustrations of the Picrograt Truss will em- 
brace every available subject. Foreign aad Domestic 
scenes, so far as they are connected with the eventsof the 
day, and Portraits of eminent living men celebrated in 
Politics, Literature, Arts, or Arms, will obtain a promi- 
nent place. New important Public Buildings and Works 
of Art in the Metropolis and the Provinces, English 
Country Sports and Agricultural Meetings, Races, Kow- 
ing and Sailing Matches, the Theatres, Military Reviews, 
Festivals, Assemblies, and State Processions, whether at 
home or abroad, will all in turn be introduced. 

The Picroxta Times will contain sixteen awe borg 
elegautly priuted pages of a form convenient for bind- 
ing; me | will preseut, in its Embellishments A PANO- 
RAMA OF THE WORLD for the year whose events it 
chronicles and illustrates. 

No. III, contaius the best account of the Flying Steam 
Carriage, (see the quotatious in all the daily papers,) 
illustrated with seven views of this wonderful machine; 
the new Protestant Church at Jerusalem; Portrait of 
Southey, aud view of Keswick; Scene from ‘‘ Comus”’ 
at Drury Lane ; the Opening of the Thames Tunnel, and 
Portrait of Brunel; Four views of the New Royal Ex- 
change; the British Museum, continued; Illustrated 
Reviews, &c. &c. 

Office, 135, Fleet Street, London, where Advertise- 
ments, Books for Review, aud general Communications 
are requested to be add i. This paper may be ob- 
tained at auy Town throughout the Kingdom by previo us 
application to a Bookseller or Newsman. 

* Country Agents supplied on advantageous terms 
by 5. Cuayton, 320, Strand, 








THE COLONIAL GAZETTE 


On and after the 29th of April, the Day of Publication will be changed to SATURDAY, 
so as to enable men of business connected with the Colonies to find it on their desks at an early hour of 


the ‘or + oon. 


The Cotoniat Gazette will in future be conducted by an Editor and have a Publishing-establish- 
ment unconnected with any other journal. The attention of all concerned being thus more exclusively 
concentrated upon it, the Gazette, it is expected, may be rendered a still more efficient advocate of 


Colonial Interests. 


The new Editor is familiar with the views and principles which it has been the great object of this 


journal to establish, and not unacquainted with the details of management. 


He has access to the same 


sources of information, and will enjoy the good-will and aid of those who have given the work the high 


character it has obtained. 


The objects of this Journal continue unaltered—To excite in England an interest in Colonial Questions, 
commensurate with their importance; to enforce sound Principles in Colonization and Colonial Govern - 
ment; to assist Colonial Communities and Individuals in prosecuting their just demands on the Imperial 


Government. 


In the News department, every effort will be made to satisfy the wishes of the two classes to whom 
this Journal must mainly look for support—the resident at home whose business or other connexions 
give him an interest in the Colonies, and who wishes tc :zarn the latest news of their progress: the native 


Colonist who is curious to learn the current of affairs in the “ Old Country,” or the 


migrant who longs 


to know whether the social world he has left keeps the old tenour of its way. 

No effort will be spared to render the Commercial Intelligence as complete and accurate as possible ; 
and every thing that bears upon Colonial interests in the inventions of Art and Science, in the discoveries 
of Geography, in the improved arrangements of our Mercantile Marine, our Public Establishments for 
increusing the security of Navigation, our Banking and Assurance Associations, &c. &c. shall be care- 


fully registered.——320, Strand. 





HE GARDENER'S GAZETTE, 

Established 1837, fur the use and information of 
the nobility, geutry, and others, who have gardens, is 
Published Weekly, Price 6d. with the Saturday morn- 
ing’s Papers in time for the mails. This popular Horti- 
cultural Newspaper has passed into new hands, and is 
distinguished by its vigorous management and an un- 
usual quantity of valuable information for all who pos- 
sess large or small gardens. Published at 10, North 
Wellington Street, Strand, where packets for the Editor 
are received. Orders for its regular delivery by post ar2 
received by J. Crayton, Newspaper and Advertising 
Agent, 32@, Strand; Tompson, 2, Falcou Court, Fleet 
Street; and all the Newsmeu. 


Now Ready, Vol. I. Price 2/. cloth, 
HE FLOWER-GARDEN OF 
ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS, containing 
Coloured Portraits, with Directious for the Cultivation, 
of Two Hundred aud Sixty Perennial Herbaceous Plants, 
or such as die down in the winter, to appear again in the 
Spring —iacluding a large namber of showy Flowers, not 
generally known, but which will grow freely in any 
Gardeu. By Mrs. Lovpon. 
London: Published by Wituram Smita, 113, Fleet S.reet. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS; cloth, Price 2/. 2s. 
HE FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL 
BULBOUS PLANTS; cloth, Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE. 


No. 2 of a New Volume Coutains: Dr. Lee’s 
Twenty-second Lecture oa Midwifery—On Public Health, 
by Dr. L. Stewart—Case of Diabetes Melitus, by Dr. 
John Percy—On the Human Skin, by Dr. Otho Wucherer 
—On the Inhalation of Ammouia Gas as a Remedial 
Agent, by Alfred Smee, F.RS.- On Hemorrhoids or 
Piles, by R. A. Stafford, Esq.—On the Mode of Organ- 
ization and Nutrition of certain Animal Tissues, by M. 
Toynbee (with 7 Engravings)—On Medical Reform, by 
Sir James Clark; with numerous shorter Papers on 
interesting Professional Topics, &c. &c. 

London: Published every Friday Morning, by Lone- 
manand Co. Price 8d. 

Just Published, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. cloth, 

RITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS Contributed to the “ Edinburgh Re- 


view.” 
By the Right Hon. Taomas Basinaton MacavLar. 








ConTENTs. 
Milton. War of the Succession in 
Machiavelli. Spain. 


Horace Walpole. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
am. 


Hallam—The Constitution- 
al History of Eugland. 
Svuthey’s Colloquies ou 


Society. Sir James Mackiutosh — 
Mr. R. Moutgomery’s The Revolution of 1683. 
Poems. Lord Bacon. 


Gladstone On Church and 
State. 

Sir William Temple. 

Lord Clive. 

The History of the Popes. 

The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 

Lord Holland, 
Warren Hastings. 
Just Pub:ished, Third Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


NCYCLOPZADIAS and DICTION- 


ARIES, in 1 wol. each, printed for Loneman 


and Co. 
ARCHITECTURE — Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By J. Gwitt. 
ARCHITECTURE—Cottage, Farm, and Villa. J, 
C. Lovpon. 
GEOGRAPHY-—Systematic. Hug Muaray. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, (2vols.) J. R. 
M‘Cuttocs. , 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. W., T. 
Branve, &c. 
COMMERCE —Dictionary of. J. R. M‘Cuttocs. 
RURAL SPORTS. D. P. Bratne. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. J.C. Lovpoy. 
PLANTS. J.C. Lovpon. 
GARDENING. J.C. Louvpon. 
AGRICULTURE. J.C. Loupon. 
FARMER'S DICTIONARY. C. W. Joxunson. 
PRINTINC, W. Savacs. 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. A. Ure. 
MEDICINE (in Course of Publication). J. Copuanp. 
Other volumes are in preparation; it is intended 


Civil Disabilities of the 


ews. 
Moore's Life of Ld. Byron. 
Samuel Johnson. 
John Bunyan. 
John Hampden and the 
Civil War. 
Burleigh and his Times. 











AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, No. XIII. Price 23, 6d. 
Contents: The Recent Histories of Rome—The Frogs 
of Aristophanes—Poetry, ‘‘To My Pipe’’— Extracts 
from the Memoirs of Satan—Ariadne; a Metrical Ro- 
manuce—A Duel in Georgia—China— Reviews: Mac- 
aulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; Hawker's Ecclesia— 
Homeric Hymns —Charades—University Intelligence. 
Cambridge: W. P. Grant; London: Warrraxsr 
and Co. Ave Maria Lage; and G. Bett, Fleet Street. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist IN: will be Published, No, 1 of the 
gulcms ATED MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 
Edited by Dovetas Jerrotp. 

A Prospectus may be likened to the miniatures of 
Kings and Queens exchangedpreliminary to Marriage. 
It may present a fasciuatiug promise of grace and love- 
liness, and so bring the parties together; but once brought, 
their after good-liking must depend upon themselves. 

And first, * to make our title good.”” It has been said, 
**Ha! the [lluminated Magazine! Of course, ’twill be a 
thing like a cardinal’s missal, enriched and adorned with 
paiuted figures?’ No, it will uot. Figures and objects 
of every Kind there assuredly will be, illustrative of the 
text in its every variety of Essay, Narrative, History—of 
Social Wright aud Wrong—of the Tragedy of Real Life, 
as of its Folly, its Whim, its mere Burlesque. These 
‘* Illuminations ’’—for we use the word in its original, and 
not in its conventional sense—though colourless, will be 
so placed and scattered, that Literature may, it is hoped, 
reveal new graces by the pure light of Art. 

We have already almost indicated the literary contents 
of the work. Peus, stained with honourable ink— quills 
that have already ‘‘ made the grove harmonious ”’—are 
employed for us. Our prime object will be variety of 
matter; so that the readers of Taz InLuminatep Maga- 
ziné, like the lovers of pine apples, may choose us, some 
for one flavour, some for another, and some, and, we 
trust the greater number, forall. 

Tue Innuminatep MaGazine will contain ample re- 
views of the literature of the day. Without—bashaw- 
like—dismissing some fifty books per page with Turkish 
fashion, a line about the neck of each—it will address 
itself to a consideratiou of the principal works of the pust 
mouth, of those few that aspire to standard worth and 
duration. 

Tue Intvsrratep Magazine will be printed on a hand- 
some 4to. page, such size bein idered best adapted 
to an illustrated text; and wilt cous 
in double columns. 

Published at No. 2, Crane Court, Fleet Street; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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ist of eight sheets, 





LIVY—NEW EDITION, WITH VARIOUS 
READINGS. 
Just Published, complete, in 3 thick vols, Svo. 
y Price 1/. lls. 6d. rds, 
IVY; from the TEXT of DRAKEN- 
BORCH, with CREVIER’S NOTES. A New 
Editon. To which are added the various Readings of 
Gronovius, Crevier, Kreyssig, and Bekker. With a 
copious ludex of Matters, 
ondon; Wuittraxer and Co.; Loyeman and Co.; 
Duncan and Matcotm; Simpem, Mars#auy, and Co. 
Oxford: J. H. Parxer. 


HITTAKER’S POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 












Copyright Editions. Large 8vo. s. d. 
ARAGO'S POPULAR LECTURES on ASTRO- 

NOMY ics cievechabassesssdeseacbale cccssees & OD 
BELL’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 3 6 
BROWNING'S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS 6 0 
CARRICK’S LIFE of WALLACE............ 3 0 
D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 

TION. Translated by W. K. Ketty, B.A. 

Parts I. II. and III. each.... o & © 
INGLIS’S SWITZERLAND, &c. 3 0 
INGLIS’'S TALES of AKDEN 

Edition ...0..0.sccccesececoccosscvecseccoss L O 
INGLIS’S SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH 

MANY LANDS... .cccrcoccsccccocsoocsecee 2 6 
KOCH's HISTORY of EUROPE...........06. 6 0 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. Trans- 

lated by W. K. Kexty, B.A. Complete in 3 

Parts, each .......6 a ey 
STOW’'S SURVEY of LONDON dited by 

W. J. Toms, F.S.A. 8&6. ....0sscccssccesseve 8 6 
THE FAVOURITE of MATURE, A Tale, 

Fourth Edition........ eos cceecccccccoes sosee, 0 © 
THIERRY’S HISTORY of the NORMA 

CONQUEST .......00006 ye 


Elegantly bound in cloth aud lettered, is. extra each. 
Wairraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 








continue tbis Series until it embraces every department 
of knowledge. 


mdon ; Loneman, Brows, Gazen, and Lonamans. 
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